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pages of our paper and the Brevities, which 
were furnished by Dr. W. H. Lyon, who also pro- 
vides the Brevities in this current number. The other 
pages have shown the skilful handling of the managing 
editor, who knows how to display to the best advantage 
the work of our contributors. We begin the task of a 
new working year, hoping that we may do something to 
abate unworthy prejudices, to increase good fellowship, 
to make religion more 'and more a working force in the 
life of the community. We ask the co-operation of all 
friendly readers, and we modestly suggest to those who - 
contribute to our columns that in discussions of ecclesi- 
astical policy all names of persons and all arguments for 
or against the standing of any theologian be omitted and 
the subject be stripped of personalities. 
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THERE are thousands of highly educated men and 
women in America who are ambitious to succeed. They 
are not indifferent to money and not averse to money- 
making, but they have in view ends which invite them 
without regard to money or its uses. Among them are 
those who will be known and honored when all who are 
successful merely. as money-makers have been forgotten 
for centuries. When our Spanish War has become a 
speck on the horizon of history, it may be that the one 
thing that will not be forgotten will be the service of Dr. 
Walter Reed, who brought to a triumphant conclusion 
the investigations many were making concerning the 
agency of the mosquito in spreading yellow fever and 
malaria. That achievement marks a definite epoch in 
the history of mankind. Before that time, ignorance, 
yellow fever, and malaria: after that time, knowledge, 
with these diseases fast disappearing from the world. 
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DuRING the summer the tragedies and comedies of life 
have been played as usual. Perhaps the most remark- 
able event was the order of the scholar who sits in the 
President’s chair that the simplified spelling should be 
adopted in all the official correspondence of the govern- 
ment. The event was both startling and amusing, hardly 
so amusing, however, as the temper exhibited. by some of 
those who were ranged on different sides of the question. 
There were people who lost their tempers over the ques- 
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tion as to when the twentieth century began: they now 
get excited because the President has ordered what he 
considers to be a reform, or because there are people 
like ourselves so benighted that they cannot take the 
matter seriously. A curious illustration of the confusion 
which may be caused by any sudden change was furnished 
when the word ‘“‘presbot’”’ appeared at the time of the 
naval review. The President applauded the spelling, 
but not one person in a dozen can tell offhand what these 
seven letters are meant to represent. 
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HuMAN nature tends to war or to peace according to 
circumstances. All men enjoy peace and the fruits of 
peace some of the time, some people all of the time. But 
there are those who in piping times of peace get restless, 
they crave excitement. And some are quarrelsome by 
nature, and they are ready for any chance to break the 
bonds of conventionality and let themselves go. Nations 
are like men, and universal peace will not soon come by 
common consent of all the world and by voluntary en- 
gagements made and honorably kept. For a time, at 
least, peace must be maintained with a strong hand. 
The more enlightened nations, agreeing to keep the peace 
with each other, must enforce law and order, and com- 
pel. pirates and pestilent agitators, whether national or 
individual, to accept and obey the common law of civili- 
zation. 


Jews and Gentiles. 


Some time since we made a reference to the Jews which 
called out a reply from one of them on which we com- 
mented, and there left the mattér. Returning from a 
vacation, we find an accumulation of letters from Jews 
discussing the question we raised. Some of them are 
written in a kindly spirit, some in sorrow, and some in 
anger. The question is one of great interest to all who 
are in any way desirous of making the Jew an efficient 
factor in American civilization. 

We said in substance that in social matters the atti- 
tude of the Jew toward the Gentile was similar to that 
of the white man toward the negro. We made no refer- 
ence to marriage, but every correspondent immediately 
saw the meaning of the remark and made the application. 
After repelling that which they understood to be a charge 
of an assumption of superiority on the part of the Jews, 
they all with one accord proceeded to justify the remark 
by insisting that Jews cannot marry with Gentiles with- 
out losing peculiarities which are essential. Some make 
a difference between racial and religious exclusiveness, 
and all affirm that it is only for the sake of their religion 
that they maintain and guard the traditions and habits 
of their race. With this statement we propose briefly 
to deal in a conciliatory spirit. We will not even mention 
the name of the Jewish paper which endeavors to excite 
animosity against the editor of the Christian Register, 
calling him by name and applying to him oppro- 
brious epithets; for we have nothing but admiration 
for that which is best in Judaism, and nothing but sym- 
pathy for the sorrows of this unhappy race in foreign 
lands. 

We consider an educated Jew of the highest class one 
of the finest products of civilization. The learning of 
their scholars is often amazing. The genius of the 
Hebrew people shines through their work. There are 
many Jews earning their livelihood in menial ways whose 
scholarship would outshine that of many a professor in 
our universities and colleges. We have nothing but 
admiration for their musicians, artists, and poets. No 
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race has such a legacy of spiritnal achievement. All 
nations and all religions draw from the fountain head 
of Hebrew inspiration. 

We have no desire or expectation that Jews will be 
converted to Christianity by wholesale, or that any con- 
siderable number of Christians’ will ever become Jews. 
We have. not the ‘slightest desire to swell the ranks 
of denominational Unitarianism by inclusion of He- 
brew synagogues. We believe, however, that the walls 
which separate Jew and Christian are falling into disre- 
pair; and by and by the antipathies will vanish, and what 
is good in each form of religion will be adopted by both, 
to their mutual advantage and to the gain of the 
community. 

For the unmerited sufferings of the Jews in all ages we 
have only compassion. The arrogance. of Christians, 
Catholic and Protestant, we resent as heartily as could 
any Jew. ‘The persecutions which Jews have suffered, in- 
flicted in the name of Christ, and as punishment for his 
death, all Christians will some day be ashamed of, as many 
now are. 

Nevertheless, we hold it true that progress consists in 
the assimilation of all white nationalities and races. .To 
illustrate the process we have first the Irishman, then 
the Irish-American, then the American, after that those 
whose ancestors were not all Irish. The same process 
is going on with the Germans, the Scandinavians, and 
others. It is a process of evolution and progress. That 
community is most highly civilized in which the foreign 
elements lose their distinctive qualities to blend in a 
broad and generous patriotism, of which the end is the 
well-being and welfare of the American republic. Much 
Hebrew blood is already mingled with the Aryan stock 
in this country, and. now shows its good qualities in some 
of the finest representatives of what we.call Gentile 
Christianity. The Jews need have no fear that what 
is good in their religion will perish if it is contributed to 
the common stock. What is best in them and their 
religion belongs to the human race, and must in time 
be freely given to all without reserve. 

It does not imply and need not suggest any feeling 
of hostility to the Jew if we say that all the barriers which 
separate Jew and Gentile, whether racial or religious, are 
anachronisms. ‘They are survivals from an older time 
when they were necessary. All the world knows that in 
the ancient time the Hebrew people held aloft the stand- 
ard of a pure religion, fought for righteousness, and de- 
voted their lives and fortunes to the maintenance of 
high ideals of civilization and progress. There was then 
danger that, if they mingled with the Gentiles, the rare 
spiritual treasures they guarded would be lost; but that 
danger has passed. The Hebrew race is no longer the 
sole custodian of these rare gifts, and can be released 
now from its long vigil with confidence that the world is 
worthy to accept the trust it has so long guarded. 


Reviving Christianity. 


Rev. Thomas M. Lindsley, of the Free Church Col- 
lege of Glasgow, has published a remarkable article, in 
which he takes the position that the history of the Chris- 
tian Church is found in a chronicle of its revivals. He 
traces them all the way from the early churches of Asia, 
down through all the divisions of the Church, and finds 
everywhere the Greek, the Roman, and the Reformed, to 
have expressed their growth and progress by special uplifts 
and spontaneous religious exaltations not easily trace- 
able to leaders. These revivals have had some very 
peculiar characteristics, in all cases giving rise to a fresh 
outburst of Christian song, and almost universally recog- 
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nizing woman as of peculiar value in religious guidance 
and comfort. 

There is little doubt that a very admirable report of 
these religious spontaneities can be made out, and it is 
well worth our while to give them due credit. Dr. 
Lindsay is quite just in asserting that the great revival 
under Francis taught the Medieval Church brotherly 
love in a way that had never been before comprehended,— 
the spirit of returning good for evil, even to the most 
thankless and degraded. ‘This was certainly genuine 
Christianity. The Pietist revival ‘‘built orphan houses 
and hospitals, reformed education, started home mission 
industrial work, founded Bible societies, and sent self- 
denying men and women to evangelize the heathen.’ 
The Wesleyan revival lifted the common people of Eng- 
land from a state of comparative brutality and vulgarity 
into a condition of brotherly love. Something good may 
also be said of the eccentric revivals which have occurred 
in the United States, even those which operated ap- 
parently to disarm reason and displace common sense. 
Many of those now living can remember displays of 
nervous excitement, when the converts, or victims, 
were certainly very seriously injured, physically as well 
as intellectually, and not. seldom morally. Yet even 
in these cases the general moral tone of communities 
was at least for a time uplifted. 

Twenty-five years ago a revival was still held to be an 
important essential to the sustenance of religious power 
in any community,—an annual visitation if possible. 
There still is a strong sentiment in the churches that a 
revival is needed occasionally. Yet the conviction is 
growing very much stronger that church work. ought to 
be so organized that periodic revivals will not be neces- 
sary. They are no longer looked upon as something to 
be encouraged, so much as something to be accepted 
when inevitable. More emphasis is placed on the re- 
action which is sure to follow. Prof. Davenport, in his 
timely work on ‘Primitive Traits in Religious Re- 
vivals,”’ has given us a very important discussion. He 
considers the basic idea to be an impulsive social action, 
“originating among people who have least inhibitory con- 
trol,”—that is, self-government. The success of such 
a sympathetic religious movement is greatly increased 
by the massing of men and women in a psychological 
crowd,—for instance, a camp meeting. When skilful 
speakers play on the emotion and imagination of such 
a crowd, there follows a still further breakdown of self- 
government, or inhibition, the final result being noth- 
ing less than hypnotic, so that whatever good may 
temporarily occur must come from the wisdom of leaders, 
often lacking. These leaders themselves not infre- 
quently break down or lose themselves in the mass, and go 
swaying about as the conditions play on them, often end- 
ingininsanity, and not infrequently moral enfeeblement. 

We know more nowadays of hypnotism and its pos- 
sible mischief. We understand how a strong will, and 
even a weak will, with an excitable temperament, can 
play upon a crowd, and do irreparable damage. The 
revivals of Hammond, and even those of Moody, are 
sharply criticised by some of our ablest and most efficient 
evangelical ministers as having produced very little per- 
manent good results. ‘‘There is,’’ says one, ‘‘no possible 
resurrection of the Church as the moral power of the 
world until we cease to give over ourselves and all our 
machinery of action to peripatetic and _ professional 
revivalists. In many cases these men are intellectually 
unfit, sometimes unworthy; and always a reaction is to be 
counted on.’ Another says, ‘‘I dread a revival as a 
moral pestilence. It is almost impossible to resist, yet 
I am always confident beforehand that, whatever good 
seems to be done (often really is done), the torpidity of 
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moral and religious effort that will come over my people 
afterward will more than balance off the benefits.”’ 

Perhaps we are passing under the influence of a new 
sort of revival. Have not many revivals occurred from 
literature and from science? We are quite confident 
that the Church has been changed, and is now under- 
going change in its tone and spirit under the influence 
of the enormous development of reading matter, published 
since the middle of the nineteenth century. Then, 
again, we are sure that our church history has become 
very closely identified with the doctrine of evolution 
within the last thirty years. Evolution, as a fundamental 
principle of divine effort, is modifying the lives as well 
as the religious views of our people. Self-government 
and individualism are rendered infinitely more important. 
Christianity is also passing through a great wave of in- 
ternationalism. We are getting a new conception of the 
Lord’s Prayer and of the Golden Rule. To love our 
neighbors as ourselves means a great deal more than 
formerly. It insists in doing that neighbor intellectual 
and moral justice. He is no longer the heathen cut off 
from God by his ignorance of our opinions. Dr. Cuth- 
bert Hall goes to India, and preaches a sort of Christianity 
which would not have been tolerated by our churches 
twenty-five years ago. Possibly, the old-fashioned revival 
was necessary then. We like better now the larger 
thought that does not weaken our selfhood, but does 
break down our conceits. 


“ Thou Shalt Not.” 


Is it not possible that a permissive system of ethics 
might perhaps accomplish more in the world than the 
forbidding and grim prohibitive rules that tell us what 
we must shun and forego? There is something about 
gratuitous prohibition that excites human nature to re- 
volt, perhaps, by way of experiment, and the belief that 
experience purchased at the risk of some danger may be 
of value. 

“Thou shalt not’? as a hard and fast command not in- 
frequently excites the daring spirit, and whets the un- 
accustomed appetite to a taste for bold adventure. Per- 
verse and defiant acts often have in them a large measure 
of the experimental, and to surround a soul with a quick- 
set hedge bristling with prohibitive moral thorns may 
be a direct invitation to adventurers to leap over it at the 
risk of scratches and torn clothes. For this reason it has 
passed into an adage that clergymen’s sons turn out to be 
wilder blades than the ordinary youth of a lay com- 
munity. 

It is manifest that the wise, modern minister has learned 
a gentler and better way of rearing his private brood, as 
well as of admonishing his flock ; for it cannot be said now 
that his children are more perverse, rebellious, and wrong- 
headed than other members of the community. He 
has adopted the permissive system of ethics which teaches 
what may be done innocently without injury to one’s self 
or the neighbor, and thus theatre-going and dancing are 
not placed in the same category with stealing and lying. 

From the mythical and most suggestive story of the 
very beginning of human kind we learn that ‘‘thou shalt 
not” has been a thorn in the flesh and a harassment of 
spirit. Perhaps if the apple-tree in the garden of Eden 
had not been specially set apart as bearing forbidden 
fruit, the artless and childlike Eve would have passed 
it by unnoticed, or would have preferred other and more 
luscious fruits. But, the moment ‘thou shalt not” was 
written upon those apples, the mischief was done. Eve’s 
innocence was blighted. Desire, the real serpent in the 
tree, had corrupted her soul. 
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In the education of the young, the true aim is to lead 
the mind of the child into freedom and the power of 
self-direction, not so much by prohibitions that seem 
primitive, and even senseless to the immature mind, as 
by instruction,—an initiation in the things that make 
for peace, happiness, joy, and delight. It is the desire 
for liberty that makes ‘‘thou shalt not” abhorrent, not 
necessarily because of intent to do evil, but from the 
restiveness under restraint that seems needless. That 
barriers should exist for boys and girls as for colts is 
very true; but the freedom should be as large as possible, 
that the child may learn in the open air, in a place where 
noble views of life may be had, instead of living in a 
pinfold and wasting its energy in vain longing for in- 
dividual initiative. The fussy, restrictive spirit of. well- 
meaning but mistaken parents may render a child of 
fine nature very unhappy, if not positively vicious. We 
might learn a useful lesson from the birds, that as soon 
as possible urge their young one forth out of the nest 
to learn to fly in the treetop or among the bushes on the 
ground instead of tying a string to its leg. ‘Thou shalt 
not” is too often this string that permits a short flight 
and is then twitched back without any good reason for 
the act. 

Prohibition should be based on necessity alone, a 
rule sadly overlooked in the conduct of life where it so 
often arises from pique, bad temper, caprice, and abso- 
lute ignorance of the instincts or the capacity for self- 
government in the soul of the victim. The cultivation 
of an ethical standard in the child’s mind that will do 
away with all needless restrictive rules will lead to a 
noble trust and confidence, the only safe-guard of the 
moral life; for over-government is the great school of 
trickery and deceit, The honor system which is now 
coming into use in our schools and colleges is an impor- 
tant step away from the old methods so often: the direct 
incentive to dishonesty. If a scholar under this new 
method cheats in his examination papers, his condem- 
nation is quite other than if he begs or steals assistance 
under a written prohibition. In the one case he is break- 
ing a rule of the school: in the other he is sinning against 
his soul, is violating his conscience, and incurring the con- 
tempt of his fellows. 

It is thus, too, in the home. Instead of ‘‘thou shalt not” 
written in ‘staring letters, bristling with ‘‘lets and hind- 
rances,’”’ there should be the honor rule, and, above all, 
the careful teaching of what is permissible, such things 
as are good, honest, sincere, suited to make the child 
the moral custodian of his own life, the ruler of his own 


little kingdom, as at early an age as possible, that, when’ 


harm comes, it shall be a mistake, an error of judgment, 
the result of ignorance and inexperience, rather than 
the deliberate delight in mischief, for the sake of break- 
ing bounds. Laws not understood, not justified to the 
reason even of a child, are apt to breed contempt. The 
love of liberty, cultivated on just grounds, is the best 
means for awakening and preserving reverence for 
laws, wise, necessary, equitable, that appeal to the con- 
science and the heart. Permissive rules and regula- 
tions that lead to self-government appeal to the highest 
instincts. They act like temperate habits that prevent 
men from imbibing, rather than prohibition that too 
often leads to secret indulgence and beastliness. Teach 
the children that the world is good for those who do and 
are good, that it is free for those that love; but do not 
abuse freedom, that life is happy for those who look 
manward and Godward, with a noble conception of duty, 
service, and obedience summed up in the one great “thou 
shalt.” ‘‘Thou shalt love the God thy Lord with all thy 
heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 
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American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


What $5,000 has accomplished at Chautauqua. 


It was in 1901 that Rev. F. A. Weil, then a student 
at Meadville, spent the summer in Chautauqua as re- 
porter on the daily paper. He found every imporant 
denomination, the Unitarian and Universalist excepted, 
represented each by its own substantial house, where 
services were held, guests entertained, and the spirit 
of fellowship quickened and sustained. This brave 
and enthusiastic young man went back to school re- 
solved that something should be done about a house for 
Unitarians in Chautauqua. He first interested Rev. E. M; 
Wilbur, then of Meadville, in the cause. Then Dr. Hale 
spoke his strong, positive. word;.and Mrs. Hackley gen- 
erously made a “trial possible by a gift to the American 
Unitarian Association for the purpose. ‘That was the 
beginning. Since then, again through Mrs. Hackley’s 
generosity, the house has been purchased, and, to meet 
a rapidly growing demand for larger quarters, it has this 
year been remodelled and adapted to seat a large congre- 
gation. This work is now complete, and Unitarian 
House is definitely established as one of the recognized 
institutions of Chautauqua which is going to stay. The 
Association’s field secretary for New England has been 
in charge each summer since the work was regularly 
inaugurated. 

The past season has been a successful one. , The ser- 
vices have been well attended. The preachers, other 
than myself, have been Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes of Erie, 
Rev. William H. Fish of Meadville, Rev. Harry Lutz of 
Belfast, and Rev. Martha A. Bartle of Washington (Uni- 
versalist). At times the rooms have been too small 
to accommodate those who would come. During one 
service I counted twenty-five people listening at open 
doors and windows. We have had a great many visitors 
from all sections of the country and from abroad. The 
public reception given in honor of John Graham Brooks 
was successful, and the annual summer meeting of the 
Meadville Conference, on August 1, proved satisfying, 
and promised larger things for the future. 

Now for the results and remarks. 

I. It is no small matter that our denomination is 
honorably represented with a creditable and comforta- 
ble building situated directly opposite the important 
new Hall of Philosophy, this year for the first time opened 
to the public. We stand in that great influential centre 
of education and learning upon the same basis oecu- 
pied by other denominational houses. And to take our 
place among influential bodies, and do our part of the 
religious work in such an institution as Chautauqua, 
is, I submit, of no small credit. to us. 

Il. Now we have a pleasant home and Unitarian centre 
where liberals can find companionship and fellowship in 
their faith. The annual summer conference may easily 
be made in coming years of real service to a wide circle 
of surrounding churches. Expansion along this line is 
both desirable and a logical development of the enter- 
prise. 

Ill. The influence of Chautauqua reaches every town 
and hamlet in the West and South. What is done there 
counts on the thought and life of America. The fact that 
we are represented will help to give influence and stand- 
ing to our cause with multitudes. 

IV. The establishment of this permanent ‘institution 
upon a safe foundation with a valuable property and no 
incumbrance upon it has cost, first and last, $5,000. From 
this time on it can be adequately maintained for between 
$100 and $200 per year. 
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It is difficult to discover where $5,000 might have been 
placed with the promise of a larger service to humanity 
than in the establishment and maintenance of such a 
centre, which represent, both symbolically and really, the 
new religious interpretation of life which is to bring 
back reality into this world,—a world which carries such 
an alarming amount of sham and show. In these New 
England States I see opportunities for service to humanity 
fully as important as.the one I am here describing; and 
into these we might throw ourselves with enthusiasm had 
we available the funds necessary for the work. 

Let me close with a query. Is $150,000 for the coming 
season too much money to place at the disposal of an Asso- 
ciation which initiates, patiently works dut, and sees to a 
finish such enterprises for the good of the race? 

WiLLiam CHANNING BROWN. 


Current Topics. 


THE State election in Maine on last Monday, which 
tesulted in a moderate victory for the Republican ticket, 
and specifically for Representative Littlefield, whom 
the American Federation of Labor opposed vigorously 
during the campaign, is regarded by the National Ad- 
ministration as an important test of the power of organ- 
ized labor in politics. Among the speakers in behalf 
of the Republican ticket in the few days preceding the 
election were Speaker Cannon and Secretary Shaw, who 
laid before the voters the importance of returning Re- 
publican congressmen, and took up the challenge issued 
by President Gompers of the American Federation, who 
had announced his purpose of opposing, with the power 
of his organization, Mr. Littlefield and all those con- 
gressmen who had not supported legislation favored by 
labor during the deliberations of the past session. The 
issue between the Republican leaders and the American 
Federation was therefore clearly defined. 
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Amonc the recent definitions of the attitude of the 
administration toward organized labor is a statement 
issued on September 4, by Postmaster-General Cortelyou, 
in which the head of the postal service thus outlines his 
position in regard to the labor movement among postal 
employees: “Organizations within the department, to 
receive its sanction in any degree, must have for their 
object improvements in the service, or be of a purely 
fraternal or beneficial character. With any other pur- 
pose in view they are detrimental to the service, to their 
members, and to the public.’’? Mr. Cortelyou quoted 
extensively from the regulations of the service in order 
to point out the prohibition of political organization 
among postal employees, and reminded them ‘‘of their 
supreme allegiance to the government and the over- 
shadowing authority of the department.” 
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THE breach between Mr. Bryan and the Democratic 
organization of Illinois was widened by the issuance, 
on last Friday, of a public statement by Roger Sullivan, 
the Democratic National Committeeman from Illinois, 
in which Mr. Sullivan invited Mr. Bryan to prove his 
charges against him or abandon his intention to be candi- 
date for the Presidency. Mr. Sullivan, whose deposition 
as Committeeman Mr. Bryan categorically demanded 
from the recent State Convention at Columbus, thus 
summarizes his defiance to his party chief: ‘‘To test 
Mr. Bryan’s boasted sincerity a little, I challenge him 
to this: If I hold my position on the National Demo- 
cratic Committee by fraud, I ought to resign, If Mr, 
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Bryan has falsely accused me of profiting by fraud, then 
he ought to quit running for President, because no man 
is fit to be a candidate for that high office, who goes into 
public and lies about any member of his party.” 
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IMPORTANT acquisitions in the President’s campaign 
for a reform in the spelling of the English language were 
recorded in the past week. Stratton D. Brooks, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools in Boston, announced his 
intention of making some recommendations along the 
line of the President’s recent order to the public printer, 
for the schools of Boston. By the action of the faculties 
of the Normal Schools of Iowa and Yankton, ‘‘Roose- 
velt Spelling’? was recommended for adoption as the 
official orthography of Iowa and South Dakota. In ad- 
dition, it was announced by the Simplified Spelling Board 
in New York that the signatures of 825 college pres- 
idents, professors, instructors, and university officers, 
who had agreed to use the new spelling, had been re- 
ceived up to August 1 of this year. The movement 
is said to be especially vigorous in New York State, 
where more than 350 persons connected with universities 
and colleges have announced their adherence to it. 
Illinois comes next in order, with approval of sila new 
system, by 130 prominent educators. 


oo 


TuHat the administration is determined to continue 
its vigorous measures against the encroachments of 
Japanese poachers in the seal fisheries of the Prybilof 
Islands was indicated last week, when the government 
agent at Valdez, Alaska, informed the Department of 
Commerce and Labor that five Japanese had been ar- 
rested at St. George’s Island on the charge of poaching. 
Beyond acknowledging the receipt of the State De- 
partment’s explanation of the recent killing of Japanese 
sealers who had ventured into the American Fishing 
Grounds, the Japanese government has apparently 
made no move in the direction of indicating its views 
of the occurrence. A special inquiry of the circumstances 
that. surrounded the incident has been begun by the 
imperial government, however, and indications are that 
the authorities at Tokyo are not thoroughly convinced 
of the justice of the course taken by the American fish- 
ermen. In the mean while the Department of Commerce 
and Labor is not relaxing its vigilance in the waters 
of the Prybilof group. 


SOME of the dangers of the situation in Russia were 
indicated on last Saturday when the garrison of Siedlce, 
Poland, irritated by an attack by civilians, who had 
killed or wounded a score of soldiers, attacked the town 
with great fury. If the reports which have issued from 
SiedIce since the outbreak are to be credited, hundreds 
of civilians, both Jews and Christians, lost their lives, 
many more were wounded, and a large part of the city 
was burned during the disorders that followed the orig- 
inal attack upon the troops. After due allowance has 
been made for inevitable exaggeration, the incident 
looms up large enough to have attracted universal at- 
tention as a sign of the political unrest in the empire. 
It is apparent that the conflict between the crown and 
the irreconcilable elements in Russia will take the form 
of repetitions of the tradegy of Siedlce, rather than that 
of a general organized uprising against the autocracy. 


ed 


THE purposes of the autocracy in dealing with the 
situation were defined by the issuance, on September 5, 
of an official communication embodying the govern- 
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ment’s programme of pacification. The methods of 
repression embrace court martials for political crimes, 
and an increase of the penalties for revolutionary prop- 
aganda. In brief the imperial reply to the manifesta- 
tions of the agitators is the announcement of a de- 
termination to preserve order at all cost. On the other 
hand, the official pronouncement contains the promise 
of a liberal measure of reforms and the immediate aboli- 
tion of ‘‘useless restrictions’? upon Jews. Zemstvos 
are vouchsafed to Poland and the Baltic provinces. 
An income tax is to be established, and reforms in the 
police and other public services also are foreshadowed 
in the immediate future. 


Brevities, 


So long as men keep away from the polls, says a shrewd 
preacher, the Church may not be to blame if they keep 
away from it. 


An authority tells us that the farms of this country 
have produced in two years more wealth than all the 
gold mines of the world since Columbus landed. 


Those of our readers who live in or about Boston 
should know of the courses of lectures on Biblical matters 
given at the Twentieth Century rooms on Joy Street. 
Dean Hodges and Prof. G. F. Moore, Platner, and San- 
ders are the speakers. 


Prof. Lounsbury of Yale said to an inattentive class, 
‘‘Gentlemen, bear with me a few minutes: I have yet a 
few pearls to cast.’”’ Judging from the results of an ex- 
amination on the Bible, the students may not have under- 
stood the allusion. Where ignorance is bliss, etc. 


Ministers who seek rich men for parishioners should 
remember Cromwell’s saying when he formed his famous 
army: ‘‘I had rather have a plain russet-coated captain 
that knows what he fights for and loves what he knows 
than that which you call nothing but a gentleman and is 
nothing also. I honor a gentleman that is so indeed.” 


The British returns show that in eleven years the num- 
ber of men receiving from $750 to $2,500 per year in- 
creased more than 21 per cent., while the number receiv- 
ing from $5,000 to $25,000 decreased 24 per cent. In 
this country the census shows that small farms are in- 
creasing in the amount of their land faster than the large 
ones. 


It turns out that some of the most prominent ‘ ‘evangeli- 
cal’? ministers in England do not wish for public schools 
that shall be free from all sectarian control, but only 
from control of other churches. The Apostles’ Creed and 
an authentic and authoritative Bible must be taught. 
Alas for the freedom we have been hoping to see over 
there! 


The Register welcomes the three hundred and thirty- 
five religious periodicals that came into existence between 
1900 and 1905, the more sincerely, perhaps, because they 
have not interfered with its own prosperity. Consider- 
ing the hard time that many long-established papers had 
during that time, however, it is odd to find that the 
total number of such publications increased by a third 
in those few years. 


The city of Ziirich has abolished all doctors save forty, 
and these are to be approved and salaried by the muni- 
cipality. All who need treatment will receive it gratis. 
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The physicians will be supported by a small annual tax 
laid upon all citizens. Now, if Ziirich would adopt the 
Chinese plan of paying a doctor while his patients are all 
well and stopping his proportionate salary while any of 
them are ill, the scheme would appear about perfect. 
How would parts of it apply to ministers? 


Letters to the Editor. 


“To Post-office Mission Workers.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


I was much interested in Secretary St. John’s article 
on the subject of Unitarian tracts in the Register of 
September 6, but I was a little troubled over its limi- 
tations. For illustration, we have been profoundly in- 
terested in the question of Religious Sincerity, inside 
and outside the pulpit; but I do not know of any Uni- 
tarian Tract on our list that treats of the subject in 
practical fashion. Neither do I know of any tract on the 
vital subject of the relation of the Church to what has 
been called ‘‘tainted money,’’—a most timely discussion. 
At the last National Conference we discussed the ques- 
tion of divorce pretty thoroughly, but I do not. think 
we have a single publication of any sort which views this 
most serious subject from a rational and scientific stand- 
point. We are equally poor in our tract contribution. to 
the subject of Christian socialism. It may be objected 
that these are questions about which there is much dif- 
ference of opinion, and that we should not make our 
tract shelf the battle-ground of sociological and theo- 
logical antagonisms. But I would not have these vital 
questions treated in a narrow, partisan, or. sectarian 
spirit. Take, for instance, the question of divorce. I 
would have a tract published which should include Prof. 
Peabody’s temperate, thoughtful, and courteous presenta- 
tion of his view, and the equally admirable speech of Mrs. 
Spencer upon the other side of the question. Such a 
contribution to our tract literature would furnish an 
excellent illustration of the spirit in which Unitarians 
can hold and express vital differences of opinion. In the 
same spirit and with the same courtesy and candor I 
would treat the questions of Christian socialism and 
commercialism. 

But our greatest sin of omission is in the treatment we 
accord to what is called ‘‘Christian Science.’”’ Who 
would suspect from our tract shelves that a new cult had 
arisen in cultivated New England which is sapping the 
life of many of our churches? Here is a strange and in- 
teresting combination of gnosticism, pantheism, and per- 
verted Berkleyanism, and the odds and ends of Hinduism, 
claiming a control of miraculous power of which a parallel 
may only be found in Lecky’s “‘ Rationalism in Europe.” I 
sincerely believe that, if we had taught our people a sound 
theology, such a phenomenon could not have arisen in an 
intelligent community. But we have too often allowed 
the grand doctrine of God’s Immanence to slip into an 
unphilosophical pantheism, and we can scarcely be sur- 
prised at the result. The secular press treats this cult 
with alternate amusement, bitter antagonism, and tran- 
sient admiration. But we should approach it in a dif- 
ferent spirit. We should seriously analyze its funda- 
mental concepts, clearly present its philosophical error, 
show its radical antagonisms to Christian ideals and 
ethics, and subject its wonder-stories to the severest 
scientific investigation. Christian Science cannot safely 
or wisely be treated with indifference or contempt. It 
involves the health, happiness, conduct, and possibly the 
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future sanity of too, many sincere.and devoted people. 

As far as I can learn, no Christian denomination has, in 

its popular literature, given this subject the thorough 

treatment its importance demands. Why should we not 

be the first in the field? JOHN SNYDER. 
WELLESLEY Hiuws, Mass. 


The Religion of Experience. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


IX. 
PROGRESS. 


Matthew Arnold contributed to literature two notable 
sayings. He spoke of the power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness, and defined religion as morality 
touched with emotion. These sayings served a good pur- 
pose, because for a time they charmed and. satisfied 
many thoughtful men and women who could not accept 
the current definitions of religion. and the description 
of God which had been written in the creeds and accepted 
by the majority of Christians. But the usefulness of 
these definitions is mainly limited to their power to soothe 
the mind and to serve as a substitute of thought. They 
had in them little quickening power, and do not ade- 
quately define either God or religion. 

Innumerable thinkers have attempted definitions, and it 
is not worth our while to add any to the list. But, if that 
which is assumed in this study of human nature is a fact 
of experience, then certain things follow with inevitable 
certainty. If the infinite and eternal energy of the 
Holy Spirit be the primal and only force manifested in 
human life, then it follows that the power which is not 
ourselves works not only for righteousness, but also for 
unrighteousness. It manifests itself in the extremes of 
human conduct and condition, and is just as truly present 
in the life and conduct of the basest human being as it is 
in the soul whose character and behavior is an open 
and beautiful manifestation of the life and light of the 
eternal love and wisdom. This is a hard saying, but 
there is no escape from this conclusion unless we say that 
the good in us is wrought by a power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness, while the evil in us is wrought 
by another power not ourselves which makes for un- 
righteousness. This gives us the ancient duality, and we 
have again as of old God and Satan contending for 
supremacy in every human life. 

Where, then, is the law of love which sets us free from 
the belief that the Infinite Energy is a power blind and 
dumb, working for no good end? We find it in a law of 
progress revealed in experience and which is recognized, 
when it is stated, by men of every mode of thought or form 
of religious belief. There is no one idea to which con- 
sent is more readily given, and in regard to which agree- 
ment is more common, than to a right definition of the 
law of progress. The statement of the truth is greatly 
obscured and commonly hidden by a fact of observa- 
tion which forms the basis of a delusive half-truth. Men 
of wide experience say there is no moral law common to 
all individuals and races. What is right for one is wrong 
for another. The national standards of one nation 
differ from that of another. Both are equally right, and 
both are equally wrong. Morality is a mere question of 
expediency and adaptation to circumstances, or, as we 
have learned to say, to environment. All this is true, 
and much more of the same kind might be added; but 
the other half of the truth is that, through all these vary- 
ing standards of conduct and successive changes of 
judgment concerning good and evil, there runs'a definite 
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law of progress, and that men and nations may be classi- 


fied as higher or lower, according to the moral code 
which they have accepted, and by which they adapt 
themselves to their environment. 

What is this law of progress? What is higher or lower, 
noble or base, desirable or blameworthy, in human char- 
acter and conduct? The answer to this question is found 
in a classification of the motives of action which deter- 
mine the course of conduct... The roots of human prog- 
ress are want, need, aptitude, desire, and longing. Man 
no sooner gets a good thing than he desires more of it,— 
more food, comfort, ease, pleasure of the senses, tools, 
weapons, power over his fellows, fame, wisdom, and 
virtue. Whenever human beings have wit enough to 
know what they want and begin to seek the satisfaction 
of the desires which most eagerly press into their con- 
scious life, they seek eagerly to obtain what they want, 
and often contend with one another for the possession of 
that which they desire. But the indulgence of appetite 
leads to satiety. Both mind and body are wearied by an 
over-abundance of that which has been eagerly sought 
for; and desire, pushed too fast and too far, brings 
disappointment and disgust. 

The moment this fact is seen, the law of progress begins 
to reveal itself; for men, weary of expending their energy 
in enjoyments that do not satisfy, soon learn to find a 
way of escape from these cloying pleasures in the search 
for other delights of which the range is wider and the 
limits less apparent. After the physical appetites are 
glutted, the selfish intellectual wants appear and offer 
new enjoyment. But they have their limits, which are 
quickly reached, and then the weariness of life begins 
again, until the discovery is made that there are enjoy- 
ments which bring no satiety or disgust. There are 
social, moral, and esthetic delights,—the love of truth, 
the search for it, and the right application of it in the 
ordering of human society and promotion of individual 
welfare. This brief statement is enough to show that the 
law of progress is revealed, in any given case, in the ten- 
dency to pass from the limited wants to the unlimited 
desires. 

The power not ourselves which makes for righteousness 
does more than that. It makes for life, for all the im- 
pulses which enter into action, for all the appetites, pas- 
sions, and powers of the human soul. This statement is 
not absurd, because there is no other statement that 
can be made concerning the supremacy of God and the 
moral ideal which does not necessarily involve the idea 
that all power and all powers of every class and kind 
are forms of the energy that pervades all things. If 
this power is not in the volcano, the earthquake, the pesti- 
lence, and the life that manifests itself in the wonderful 
deeds of men, then there is no such thing in the universe 
as omniscience and moral omnipotence. Something must 
be said here concerning the power of determination in 
man which effects the extent and quality of the mani- 
festation of the Divine Energy, although it must also 
be treated in chapters, relating to the will and the con- 
science. Using the only language we have and the only 
mode of thought which is possible to us, we must de- 
scribe the Almighty Creator as patient and benevolent, 
while the life he imparts to cannibals, drunkards, thieves, 
and other human creatures who are worse than brutes, is 
seemingly wasted, disgraced, and defiled. Why we are 
just what we are, and why the world is just what it is, 
it is useless for us to inquire, because it requires little wit 
to discover that these questions reveal mysteries far be- 
yond our comprehension. But the startling discovery 
made in the earlier stages of human progress, and 
repeated in countless human experiences, is the fact that 
men can determine the uses to which the Divine Energy 
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shall be put, and that the base uses to which men and 
women put the noblest gifts are accompanied with innum- 
erable hints and suggestions of the ends to which these 
natural powers are adapted. By penalty, through suf- 
fering, and, above all, by invitation of nobler delights, 
mankind has been driven, persuaded, and at last, by its 
own nobility, compelled to choose the better way and to 
pass from the satisfaction of the limited wants to the 
enjoyment furnished by unlimited desires. 

Now, when this discovery is made, there comes the 
other most momentous experience through which a 
human being ever passes. The conviction is forced upon 
him that in the presence of spiritual energy not his own, 
and even including this within the conscious limits of his 
own being, he is called upon to put this energy to its 
highest uses. The knowledge of good and evil is forced 
upon him by the choice which he must make. For him 
progress in righteotisness is the yielding to a higher desire 
when a lower one invites, and evil is submission to the 
demands of a lower impulse when a higher one invites 
him. Now we advance into a realm of thought to which 
Matthew Arnold’s definitions do not furnish us with a 
passport; for righteousness, which is the knowledge of 
the right and the doing of it, is human both in its nature 
and in its origin. That is the most glorious fact in 
human life. All the righteousness that man has ever 
attributed to the gods he learned first through the ex- 
ample of heroes. The noblest attributes that we now 
assign to him who sits upon the throne of heaven were 
first manifested in human life, and by us then at- 
tributed to the Almighty Being in whom we live. 

Such a conclusion relieves us from the doubt whether 
we do not attribute to the power not ourselves which 
‘makes for righteousness merely the fancies and imagin- 
ings of the human mind. For we have in this revelation 
of righteousness the manifestation of divine energy, 
expressing itself through the forms imposed upon it by 
our human will, choice, and conduct. We build up from 
the lowest and least expressive intake of energy succes- 
sive forms of increasing fineness and beauty, until, in rare 
persons, the virtues exhibited become splendid and sub- 
lime. They are fitly described as godlike, and yet we 
know that they do not represent or even suggest the 
modes of being of that infinite and eternal life which sur- 
rounds us and waits to come to expression in human con- 
sciousness and character. 


Travel Notes: Haarlem and Leyden. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


There are several considerations that attach one to the 
famous old city of Haarlem, and, first, the familiar borough 
and river of our own New York, and, even mote attach- 
ingly, the beautiful Groote Kerk and the great organ we 
have probably in our childhood heard called one of the 
wonders of the world. Then we remember with pleasure 
the tulip mania of past times, when the frenzied Hol- 
landers speculated in bulbs, as our own Wall Street plung- 
ers now do in stocks and railway shares; and Haarlem as 
the modern seat of tulip culture has a cachet of its own. 

As one travels by train or boat through the flat, green 
fields, striped by canals, punctuated by windmills, and 
dotted over with fat Holstein cattle, one carries the in- 
visible Motley by his side. How tranquil and serene the 
country looks, how snug and prosperous the villages and 
farmsteads! But there is the great historian, who relent- 
lessly bids you turn back the page of the present, and 
look at the heroic, blood-stained record of the past. How 
we orice thrilled over the story of Haarlem, its splendid 
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resistance, the awful massacre of the people in the war 
of independence! But to-day its sunny gardens and 
quaint houses seem to have forgotten those times; and 
why should we remember ? 

The people are preparing for the kermess. The Groote 
Square is full of the bustle of preparation. Booths are 
going up, platforms erecting, and metry crowds fill the 
streets. Some of the objectionable features of this north- 
ern carnival have been eliminated, but still there is said 
to be too much drunkenness and rough horse-play. How- 
ever, we were too early to see the fun and frolic, and took 
our way at once to the town hall and picture gallery, 
which occupies a portion of the building. Here in a room 
devoted to them are assembled the great pictures of Franz 
Hals, the joyous painter, who honored Haarlem by being 
born in it. Most of the seven-principal works were pro- 
duced by him about the age of thirty, in the full vigor 
and flower of his genius. They are mainly corporation 
and regent pictures of mature men and old women, not 
necessarily very interesting per se, but so virile, so replete 
with vigor, so real and substantive with the impulses of 
stalwart and energetic being, they seem to throng around 
you, and to fill the room with the brave show of richly 
colored dress, of waving plumes, gay scarfs, and lace- 
trimmed ruffs. But their bravery of costume detracts 
nothing from the sturdiness of their manhood, the im- 
pression they give of strong, purposeful burghers and sol- 
diers more than glad to be alive. After his eightieth year 
the great painter seems to have changed his style to some 
degree. His latest portraits show the firm hand of the 
master, and, if less opulent in vigor, are not less attractive. 
There are other things worth seeing, perhaps, in the mu- 
seum of the old municipal hall; but human capacity is so 
limited it is impossible to take in more than one great 
impression, such as Franz Hals gives you, ata time. __ 

Just across the square is the beautiful old Groote Church, 
one of the finest in Holland. The concert was to begin 
at two o'clock, and soon we saw people wending their way 


‘toward the venerable edifice, and we had only to join the 


crowd to find ourselves under its roof. Aside from the 
great organ, with its four keyboards, sixty-four stops, and 
five thousand pipes, the old church is of great interest. 
Like many other of the ancient Dutch churches, it is in 
style late Gothic, with a lofty barrel vaulting, supported 
by massive pillars. The pulpit is an exquisite piece of 
wood carving and ornamental brass work. But of course 
the mighty organ, decorated with statues and bas-reliefs 
in marble and bronze, is the centre of interest. To bring 
out the full power of such an instrument requires a genius 
almost commensurate with its size and grandeur. It is 
needless to say that such a hand was not that day on the 
keys and stops. What we heard was a mere rill of sound 
compared with the great ocean of which the monster is 
capable. One longed to hear it doing its mightiest, but 
was properly grateful for what was given to the stranger 
without money or price. F 
There is something peculiarly impressive about these 
old Dutch churches, in a certain sense so bare, and yet so 
fine and dignified in form and proportion. Even cen- 
turies of Protestant worship have not been able wholly to 
wear away the marks of ancient Catholic possession. The 
uneven stone pavements, worn by thousands of feet, are 
encrusted with old mortuary slabs and half-effaced in- 
scriptions. The choir, stately and beautiful, is closed 
by fine bronze screens, but unused save for tombs of the 
honored dead. ‘The broad spaces are filled with pews, 
benches, and movable seats. Thousands of foot-warmers 
are piled in unoccupied corners. On the board of every 
pew is placed a big, fat Bible, which, I notice, the entire 
congregation appears to read during a great part of the 
service, Stilljin spite of all these deformities, the 
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churches have an air of clear, sweet light, large space, 
and perfect repose, that make them venerable, cool, and 
quiet places for prayer and reflection. 

Haarlem has one of the prettiest parks imaginable,— just 
a wood of old beeches, with sweeping branches and wide 
stretches of turf, sun-dappled and breeze-swept. It is 
always a pleasure to see how thoroughly the Dutch peo- 
ple enjoy air and sunshine and pleasant shade, and how 
quietly and decently they take their outings. To them 
the summer seems to be a golden opportunity, and every 
minute of it possible is spent in the open air. Children 
abound in crowds,—chubby, rollicking, rosy little urchins, 
as mischievous and full of life as if they were not obliged 
to express themselves in strange and outlandish vocables. 

Leyden has a different sort of interest to an American 
than old Haarlem, for it is the one place to which he goes, 
if he remembers and reverences the Pilgrim Fathers, as to 
a shrine; for it was here that John Robinson, the pastor 
of old St. Peter’s, inspired his fellow-exiles to seek a new 
home for faith and freedom beyond the Atlantic. But, 
before wending our way to that historic quarter of the 
town, we spent an hour or two in the Rembrandt exhibi- 
tion, opened on the anniversary of the tercentenary of his 
birth. It was a rare occasion, for the managers had 
gathered from remote places and many countries ex- 
amples of the great master’s work. Even Chicago had 
contributed its quota, and thus were brought together 
specimens of early and late production the general pub- 
lic might never otherwise have had an opportunity to 
see. Especially interesting was the collection of hasty 
sketches, mere memoranda, many of them, showing how 
the idea arose in the artist’s mind, and was jotted down 
in a few lines. It was an artistic germ-plot, so to speak, 
soon to expand into great and famous pictures. 

Leyden was greatly favored in being the birthplace of 
many famous artists of the old school. Rembrandt 
easily stands first of the band in matter of importance; 
but after him come Lucas van Leyden, Jan Steen, Gerard 
Dow, and Gabriel Metsu. As usual art here has left the 
most abiding mementos. History seems half forgotten 
in that old town that has refurbished itself in modern 
fashion. But there is one pathetic reminder of the awful 
siege of 1574, when the Spaniards besieged the town for 
many months, and reduced it to horrible extremities, 
until William the Silent ordered the dykes broken and 
the country flooded, and was thus able to relieve the 
heroic people, who had endured unheard-of privations. 
Over a side door of the beautiful old Stadhwis is this in- 
scription: ‘“When the black famine had brought to the 
death nearly six thousand persons, then God the Lord 
repented of it and gave us bread again, as much as we 
could wish. 1574.” 

The old church of St. Peter is not far away. It dates 
from 1315, and is the largest in Leyden. It is still flour- 
ishing, and the memory of John Robinson is kept fresh 
and green. We perceive that his ministry and his touch- 
ing connection with the departure of the Mayflower has 
become the most important incident in its history. He 
preached there until his death in 1625, and his house, or 
rather the site of it in the immediate neighborhood of 
the church, is shown. His grave in one of the transepts 
is now entirely unmarked, not even the name appearing 
upon the stone; but we were told that a movement is on 
foot among friends in America to erect a suitable monu- 
ment. The tablet on the exterior was the work of New 
England Congregationalists. 

We could not tear ourselves away from Leyden with- 
out making a hasty visit to the venerable university 
founded by William of Orange, still after more than three 
centuries and a quarter flourishing nobly. What a story 
might be told of the illustrious, men both native-born 
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and foreign, who have studied and taught in its walls! 
The generous hospitality of Holland in receiving and 
sheltering the persecuted and oppressed sons of genius 
from other countries is nowhere better shown than here 
in Leyden. The walls of the famous senate chamber, 
hung with the portraits of hundreds of deceased pro- 
fessors, is a marvellous exhibit of talent and achievement 
of the highest order: in almost every department of sci- 
ence and philosophy the names of the great ones are too 
numerous to mention. I was particularly pleased to see 
the fine, thoughtful face of Prof. Kuenen, one of the au- 
thors of the ‘‘Bible for Learners.’’ The old university is 
growing in numbers. It now has over twelve hundred 
students, and is famed especially for its schools of law 
and medicine. 


For the Christian Register, 
Progress. 


BY JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN. 


True! _ Charity begins to work at home, 

So do her goodly sisters, Faith and Hope; 
So do her kindred, Truth and Cleanliness. 
But, were they never to have further scope, 
Never beyond their homestead walls to roam, 

This world were soon a noisome wilderness, 


Fragments of Wordsworth’s Message. 


BY REV. WILLIAM S. MORGAN, PH.D. 


‘Whither shall I go from thy spirit? or whither shall I 
flee from thy presence? If I ascend up into heaven, 
thou art there. If I make my bed in Sheol, behold thou 
art there. If I take the wings of the morning and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there shall thy 
hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me.”’ 

I never read these words without admiration. It is 
very true the writer’s universe was a small one. The 
uttermost parts of the sea were evidently more distant 
in his mind than the stars. How little he realized that, 
if he took the wings of the morning, or, to put it in our 
modern way, if he travelled on a ray of light, he could 
get to the most distant point of the earth in one-seventh 
of a second. Since those days, Ptolemy, Copernicus, 
Newton, Kepler, and a host of others have done some 
fundamental thinking for us. Distances upon the earth 
have dwindled into insignificance. A ray of light travel- 
ling at the rate of 186,000 miles a second takes fifty years 
to reach the North Star; and this same wing of the morn- 
ing would take fifteen thousand years to cross the Milky 
Way. In the might of our superior knowledge we can 
say to the universal spirit, ‘‘If I ascend to the North 
Star, thou art there: if I take the wing of the morning 
and cross the Milky Way, behold thou art in every inch 
of this vast space.’’ Yet, as I say, the psalmist was 
quite as far-reaching in his thought when he endeavored 
to fill the then known universe with the presence of the 
Great Spirit. God is immanent in the universe: no space 
excludes him, and all time witnesses to his ever- and 
omni- presence. 

I propose to speak of the message of a great English 
poet, and, very naturally, you ask, what relation is there 
between this thought of the presence of the Universal 
Spirit and poetry, and especially the poetry of Words- 
worth. ‘The latter point will become very clear as we 
proceed, for surely Wordsworth was a God-intoxicated 
man. ‘The relation between poetry and the presence of 
God in the universe may not be so clear. What is true 
poetry? It is simply a feeling of the constant presence 
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of God in the universe coupled with the ability to ex- 
press what is felt in beautiful language. The presence of 
God is the poet’s great reservoir of inspiration. He can 
only sing of the deep things of existence in so far as he 
feels existence. He has the ‘‘vision and faculty 
divine” of feeling God in his universe, of interpreting 
God through the terms of sense, and of making us feel 
the beauty and the grandeur of it all. When the painter 
catches this inspiration, he tries to tell what he feels 
on a piece of canvas, or in a statue, or in a work of 
architecture. When the prophet catches it, he is in- 
spired to bring people into harmony with the universal 
spirit through righteousness. The great musician puts 
it into operas and oratorios, the dramatist makes us 
feel it upon the stage, and the poet allows it to flow into 
our soul through his verse. Wordsworth believed the 
universal spirit made ‘‘a metropolitan temple in the 
hearts of mighty poets.” He was right. No man can 
be a true poet who has not grasped the presence of God 
in nature by a mighty intuition. 

First, then, Wordsworth sings of the Universal Spirit 
present in nature. His God was not a solitary being 
dwelling in some far-off heaven, something separated 
from nature. To him God was an intelligent force, re- 
siding in all things. In nature it is the growing force 
‘that produces and fashions all its beauty; it is the power 
in every atom of every organism; it can be called motion 
when it swings a planet along its orbit; it can be called 
force when it binds the moon as a willing servant to the 
earth or holds the Pleiades together; and it may be 
called mind when it works through the human soul and 
gives us all the experiences of our conscious life. _Words- 
worth is fully capable of defining himself in regard to this 
great theme. At Tintern in England the river Wye 
makes a horseshoe bend. Nestled on the southerly side 
of this curve is an old Cistercian abbey in ruins. It is a 
romantic spot. It is the habit of people for miles around 
to go in moonlight parties to catch the inspiration which 
comes to one in watching the moonlight steal through 
the delicate window traceries and the chinks of these 
venerable ruins. In summer-time the country around 
is surpassing beautiful. Dense woodlands covering 
rounded hills between which the river Wye winds itself 
to the sea is the impression which still lingers in my 
mind. In the summer of 1798 a few miles above 
Tintern Wordsworth was in this country and composed 
a few lines, and these are his impressions. Here he had 
felt 


“that blessed mood, 
In which the burden of the mystery, 
In which the weary and the heavy weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened,’”’? — 


in which state we acquire that keenness of insight in which 
“We see into the life of things,” 


The poet continues :-— 
“And T have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man,— 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore, am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains.” 


Thus the great poet did not simply feel that this 
world was the manifestation of a power that was for- 
bidding and austere, but felt it was a very companion- 
able world; that the universal spirit, indeed, was in full 


sympathy and accord with the spirit of man and all 
created things. The gentlest maiden need not fear the 
solitude of the woods, and he encourages her in these 
words :— 

“Then, dearest maiden, move along these shades 

In gentleness of heart; with gentle hand 

Touch,—for there is a spirit in the woods.” 


The poet very pathetically describes the death of a 
gallant stag that in the last extremity of a chase had 
leaped over a precipice. 


“This beast not unobserved by nature fell; 
His death was mourned by sympathy divine. 


“The being that is in the clouds and air, 
That is in the green leaves among the groves, 
Maintains a deep and reverential care 
For the unoffending creatures whom he loves.’ 


He watched the waterfowl moving over the lakes and 
making 
“Hundreds of curves and circlets, to and fro, 
Upward and downward, progress intricate 
Yet unperplexed, as if one spirit swayed 
Their indefatigable flight,” 


Everywhere, then, he finds this brooding, sympathetic 
spirit in the universe and is confident that 


“God, who instructs the brutes to scent 
All changes of the element, 
Whose wisdom fixed the scale 
Of natures, for our want provides 
By higher, sometimes humbler, guides, 
When light of reason fails.” 


This is why Wordsworth was wedded to this goodly 
universe with love and holy passion. He found among 
the hills of Westmoreland an inspiring presence. When 
he looked to the stars, he saw more than cold lights and 
tremendous forces and the reign of eternal law. He 
felt the presence of a kindly universal spirit. His mes- 
sage, therefore, is similar to that of Jesus, who called 
this mysterious power back of all phenomena heavenly 
Father. We need the scientific way of describing the 
universe in atoms and forces and laws, but we also need 
the poet’s way of translating these things into the terms 
of human life and feeling. It is the business of poetry 
to put warm blood into nature, to make us feel that the 
great spirit is reasonable, righteous, and loving. So 
Whittier felt. He was prepared to face all worlds, 
meet all consequences with his faith firmly grounded in 
God’s love. 

“T know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 


I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care.” 


This was Wordsworth’s faith. He was attracted 
toward nature as toward his mother, for he recognized 
in her 


“The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being.” 


This, in the second place, will indicate Wordsworth’s 
view of nature and of human nature. During the Middle 
Ages nature had gone into the background. All the 
fascination centred in the kingdom of grace. A species 
of other worldliness dominated the thinking of these 
centuries. ‘‘Earth is a desert drear, heaven is my 
home,” seemed to be the philosophy of Christendom. 
Under these conditions a special type of religion took 
hold of men’s mind,—a religion that enabled them to lead 
as they thought, a supernatural life, to expect super- 
natural changes and ministries, and to be rescued at last 
from the conditions of this miserable, sinful life. The 
theologian had, indeed, come to look upon nature with 
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disdain. His great interest centred in a world fashioned 
after a theological scheme. 

A new birth, however, had come over Europe. Men 
began to throw away their theological goggles. Things 
of nature and things of humanity began once more to 
fascinate the mind. A human form or a bit of landscape 
became a fit subject for a painter’s brush. The theatre 
was revived, and at first the players could only act 
scenes from the Bible,—the mystery play. Then 
came the morality play, in which they had the audacity 
to make use of a character not mentioned in the Bible. 
By the time Wordsworth was born, the entire range of 
human life had become the range of the stage. Books 
about things human were now in vogue. ‘Treatises 
appeared upon the subject of government, and even 
revolutions were brooding in the United States and 
France. In other words, the natural once more had taken 
hold of the minds of men. 

Wordsworth believed in the natural. The mountains 
and valleys fascinated him. The daisy and celandine 
was noted by him in the spirit of the Master, who saw 
more glory in a lily of the field than in all the court 
paraphernalia of Solomon. He noted the sparrow and 
butterfly, for he knew full well that not one of them 
falls to the ground without our Father. 

Wordsworth antedated all this talk about the struggle 
for existence in nature. He did not see nature red in 
tooth and claw. Ue wandered over his lake country and 
enjoyed all the natural objects that met his gaze, and 
sang sweetly to them all. He did not analyze natural 
processes as the scientist does, but appreciated things in 
their wholeness and beauty. When a boy in school, 
he had fallen in love with the infinite variety of natural 
objects. He was only fourteen, then. The infinite 
variety which nature presents, so he contended, had 
been unnoticed by the poets of all ages and countries. 
There and then he determined to devote his life to this 
very task. And it is fair to say that he did not swerve 
from his intention. He goes to nature like a lover. He 
is not prepared to criticise, but is ever sensitized with the 
power of admiration. Everything delights him. The 
whole of nature is idealized by the poet, and he lives in a 
perpetual fairyland. Nature entered into his heart and 
soul and warmed his emotions, and set his imagination 
on fire. In the poem of ‘‘Peter Bell’? Wordsworth 
describes the very opposite of himself. Peter was a 
pedler of earthenware. 


“He two-and-thirty years or over 
Had been a wild and woodland rover 


“As well might Peter in the fleet 
Have been fast bound, a begging debtor; 
He travelled here, he travelled there, 
But not the value of a hair 
Was heart or head the better. 


“He roved among the vales and streams, 
In the green wood and hollow dell; 
They were his dwellings night and day,— 
But Nature ne’er could find her way 
Into the heart of Peter Bell.” 


But Wordsworth was a high priest of nature. When- 
ever he went out for a walk, he felt he was in the holy of 
holies. He bowed his head in reverence, and worshipped. 

The flowers delighted him, the sky awed him, the great 
hills and the stars gave him a sense of the sublime. Nat- 
ure was only a reflex of himself. Her changing moods 
corresponded to his feelings. 

Natural human life was no less attractive to the poet. 
Traditional theology had made human life of no avail. 
There was nothing to be desired in it. Paradise had 
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blighted the whole race. How could a poet sing about 
it? The natural man must be excused. The only thing 
of value in human nature was that part of it that was 
transformed into a saint by some supernatural power. 
And just as theology talked about Adam’s fall, a lost 
human race, the coming of the second person of the 
trinity to rescue it from eternal torment through an atone- 
ment made on the cross, and the transformation of 
character by the exercise of faith in this atonement, 
poetry and literature was controlled by the same strain. 
Milton and Dante were the masters. But a new spirit 
was in the air, the spirit of Chaucer and Shakespeare. 
Wordsworth caught this. He was a believer in natural, 
human life. Had not God put into this life all the powers 
and potencies of the universe? Was not the story of the 
humblest human life worth relating, worth making 
poetry about just because it was a part of God’s life? 
Wordsworth could well see in this humanity of ours a 
divine drama. Each of us playsa part, and each part is 
necessary to the whole. His view of life was that of 
Terence, the Latin poet,—‘‘Nothing human is alien to 
me.’’ So, when Coleridge and Wordsworth agreed to 
write a volume together on supernatural themes and 
common life, Wordsworth took care of the common life, 
and Coleridge was put in charge of the supernatural. 
How tenderly does Wordsworth sing of a forsaken 
Indian woman! When any tribe of Northern Indians 
migrated, if one of the party became sick, he was left 
behind, covered over with deer skins, informed of the 
track his fellow-travellers had taken, and a supply of 
food, fuel, and water were left him. ‘Thus he perished 
alone in the wilderness unless some form of rescue came, 
Similarly was this sick Indian woman left. 


“My fire is dead. It knew no pain, 
Yet is it dead, and I remain; 
And stiff with ice the ashes lie; 
And they are dead, and I will die. 


“My child! they gave thee to another, 
A woman who was not thy mother. 
When from my arms my babe they took, 
On me how strangely did he look! 
My little joy! my little pride! 
In two days more I must have died. 
Then do not weep and grieve for me 
I feel I must have died with thee. 


‘My poor forsaken child! if I 
For once could have thee close to me, 
With happy heart I then would die, 
And my last thought would happy be; 
But thou, dear babe, art far away, 
Nor shall I see another day,” 


In ‘‘The Last of the Flock’ he describes a shepherd 
weeping bitterly. Hard times had come upon him, and he 
had been compelled to sell his whole flock—‘‘As fine a 
flock as ever grazed’’—in order to procure bread for his 
little ones. In his arms is a lamb, the last of this splen- 
did flock. In ‘‘The Thorn” Wordsworth describes the 
tragedy of the woman with the scarlet cloak, sitting 
beside the little mound under which her first-born infant 
lay, and crying :-— 

O misery! 


“O misery! 
O misery!” 


Oh, woe is me! 
How tenderly he pleads for Goody Blake, old and needy 
and without wood enough to keep her scanty hut warm, 
Suppose she does steal a lap full of wood from the well- 
fed and well-housed Harry Gill’s hedge, is she not really 
excusable? And thus I might go on without end; for 
Simon Lee, the old huntsman, and William, the dreamer 
beside lake Esthwaite, and farmers and gypsies, are all 
interesting to our poet,—interesting just because they 
are human beings. 
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The principles that should guide human life are amply 
illustrated in Wordsworth’s poems, such as love, sym- 
pathy, kindness, ete. His ‘‘Ode to Duty” is a great 
masterpiece. atts 

“Stern daughter of the voice of God!”’—this is the 
name he gives to duty. He wants his entire life to be 
guided by her,— 

“T myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour; 
Oh, let my weakness have an end! 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice; 
The confidence of reason give; 
And in the light of truth thy Bondman let me live.” 


What, then, does the poet teach that our attitude 
toward life should be? Simply that we should be 
optimists. In our wanderings through the night of our 
earthly career, we must fix our gaze upon the North Star. 
And, when the night is starless and stormy and discour- 
aging, let us cheer ourselves with the hope of the soon 
appearing dawn. Every human being should be a happy 
watrior. Pain and fear and bloodshed even will come, 
but he must turn necessity to glorious gain. Reason 
and virtue must be the laws of our life. Happiness is 
enfolded in the best life. Then, after a man has led 
such a life and the end draws near, as it must, and ‘‘ While 
the mortal mist is gathering,” he will still have confidence 
in heaven’s applause. 

And this does not end it all for the warrior. He simply 
takes down the mortal tent and removes his habitation 
to more congenial climes. So the poet is not discour- 
aged even by death; but, as he views it, he cries out -—— 


“OQ joy! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live.” 


And, as we travel the journey of life, let us be assured 
we possess something that cannot be utterly abolished. 


“Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither.” 


And so the poet, who has tried to persuade us to quit 
our dry books and go for inspiration to the woods, leaves 
us in the confidence of the little maid in the tender little 
poem, ‘‘We are Seven.”” They were seven children. John 
and Jane lay side by side in the church-yard, and yet she 
insisted they were seven. And, what is more, the poet 
believed they were seven, because he believed in the in- 
destructibility of the human soul. 

DERBY, CONN. 


Spiritual Life, 


Beware of alienating the divine influence! Whenever 
you feel yourself prompted to any good work, to any 
act of kindness or self-denial, to any course of discipline 
or holy living, accept the impulse, hasten to obey while 
the fire burns.—Selected. 


JF 


The Arabs put into Mohammed’s—their prophet’s—lips 
the saying, ‘If a man find himself with bread in both 
hands, he should exchange one loaf for some flowers of 
the narcissus, since the loaf feeds the body indeed, but 
the flowers feed the soul.” 

wt 


Self must be the fulerum on which your prayer will rest, 
but it is not the power that lifts you heavenward. It is 
by looking out, and not in, by looking up, and not down, 
that a man escapes from the bondage of sin into the peace 
and liberty of the sons of God —W ashington Gladden. 
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The cure for heartache is to be found in occupations 
which take us away from our petty self-regardings or 
self-pityings, our morbid broodings, and which connect 
our life with other lives and with other affairs, or merge 
our individual interest in the larger whole—Charles G. 


Ames. 
ef 


On the one side we are limited and finite. The shores 
of our life are washed by the waves of private longings 
and personal passions. But on the other side we are 
connected with a whole continent, and we reach out and 
up and up into the everlasting hills where the pure white 
snowy peaks mingle with the skies.—Selected. 


Fd 


Joy is a sacred flame that-must be fed and that throws 
a splendid radiance over life. So to order one’s life as to 
keep amid toils and sufferings the faculty of happiness, 
and be able to propagate it in a sort of salutary contagion 
among one’s fellow-men, is to do a work of fraternity in 
the noblest sense.—Charles Wagner. 


& 


He who is able to appreciate something of the glad- 
ness and glory of the world; he who thrills to its beauty 
and its high thoughts; he who is in sympathy with its 
noble causes; he who desires and wins love and friends; 
he who can see and can seek an ideal,—such a man has 
attained the finest. And all these are a part of the uni- 
versal bounty. ‘There is not enough money in the world 
to make all rich, but there is enough of these things. 
Minot J. Savage. 


The Theology of Sabatier. 


BY HENRY GOODWIN SMITH, D.D. 


Patient souls, quietly waiting for the lingering mil- 
lennium, and also impatient souls, chafing under the stub- 
born survivals of intolerance, may find a cheering sign 
in the wide popularity of the theology of Sabatier. His 
fame seems to be in all the churches. His tendencies are 
approved, or, at any rate, are presented with fairness and 
apparent sympathy, by those who are somewhat careful 
to guard their own ecclesiastical reputations. His spirit- 
ual earnestness and devout faith disarm criticism, and 
many Christian scholars in America are expressing their 
esteem for Sabatier’s teachings who would look askance 
at Martineau, and who would reject the leadership of 
William Ellery Channing. . 

The airy miles that ‘smooth rough Monadnock to a 
gem’”’ exercise their charm in the field of dogma, and 
distance lends enchantment to the heresy. French Uni- 
tarianism attracts, as a religious Nouveauté de Parts, 
when the same thoughts in plain English dress would be 
questionable, and American counterparts might be un- 
bearable. 

But our good evangelical pastor demurs to this. 
batier,”’ he cries, “‘is most spiritual and Christian. 
is radiant with religious fervor.” ‘This is unquestionably 
true. He is ardent in his piety, he is eloquent, almost 
exuberant, in his expressions of devotion to his Lord; but, 
under the glowing zeal of his consecration, which appeals 
to the dogmatist, and under his pure, refined emotional- 
ism, which appeals to the ritualist, Sabatier’s theology, 
in its basis, in his plain avowals on the points at issue, 
is distinctly Unitarian, and it is the purpose of this paper 
to prove this statement, positively, comparatively, ‘‘side- 
ways,” as Hosea Biglow says, ‘‘eend-ways, criss-cross, 
bevellin’.”’ t 
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1. Sabatier rejects the authority of the dogma of the 
Trinity. All dogmas are, in his opinion, ‘‘symbolic,” 
with an intellectual form which is changeable. The creedal 
statement is only the envelope, the husk, of a vital prin- 
ciple which must be disengaged from the historic expres- 
sion. ‘We still speak of the .. . Trinity, the divinity 
of Christ, the atonement; .. . but, whether in a greater 
or less degree, we understand them differently from our 
fathers.” ‘‘The subtle metaphysic of the dogma of the 
Trinity is necessarily transformed, in the piety of the 
simple, into a sort of mythology and tritheism issuing 
in idolatry. There is nothing surprising in this. In the 
dogma of the Trinity there is a root of paganism.” ‘The 
dogma of the Trinity rests upon the authority of the 
Bishops of Niceea and Constantinople.” 

In his syllabus of a theological system he presents a 
logical arrangement of all the customary themes. At 
the end, after the ‘‘Last Things,” is an addendum entitled 
“Metaphysical Dogmas.’’ There are four of these: Pre- 
destination, Christology, The Trinity, and God All in All. 
In Sabatier’s elaborate and careful classification of Chris- 
tian truths the Trinity dogma is relegated to the end of 
the appendix. 

In discussing the nature of the Holy Spirit, Sabatier 
says, ““The dogma which made the Holy Spirit a meta- 
physical entity,’”—that is, a Trinitarian Person,—‘‘para- 
lyzed and killed his dynamic influence in the Christian 
life.’ “Elevated into the empyrean of the Trinity, it 
has become transcendent... .. Nothing could be farther 
from the thought of Jesus.” These statements are over- 
strong. The most iconoclastic opponent of Trinitarianism 
need not affirm that the dogma has “‘killed’”’ the dynamic 
influence of the Holy Spirit. But this exaggeration proves 
Sabatier’s attitude of opposition to the dogma of the 
Trinity. 

2. Sabatier rejects the dogma of the éssential deity of 
Jesus. There is ample testimony on this point. Here 
are a few characteristic passages: ‘“The orthodox doc- 
trine of the divinity of Christ distorts the true character 
of the gospel of salvation not less than the rational doc- 
trine, and is no less outside the authentic preaching of 
the Master. ‘To what, in his person, do they in fact at- 
tract the attention and adoration of the believer? Is it 
not, above all, to his metaphysical dignity (eternal pre- 
existence, homoousia of the Father and the Son, etc.); 
that is, to an element in which there is nothing moral and 
religious, etc.?”’ ‘‘All this is positively outside of Chris- 
tianity and the gospel of salvation. Jesus never de- 
manded such adoration from his disciples nor laid claim 
to this metaphysical dignity. In this conception every 
tie is broken between Jesus and his gospel, which is wholly 
moral and spiritual.”’ 

‘In a striking passage in his lecture on “‘Religion and 
Modern Culture’’ he shows what the figure of the Messiah 
of Nazareth became, in the Patristic theology and the 
definitions of the councils. ‘‘A metaphysical entity, a 
verbal abstraction,’’ the person of Christ was ‘‘absorbed 
into the Trinity.’ He continues, ‘“The whole of this 
Christian mythology broke down beneath the blows of 
rationalism.”’ 

Again we read: “Orthodoxy, in making of Christ the 
Second Person of the Eternal Trinity, the Son of the 
Father, consubstantial and equal, removes him from 
history and transports him into metaphysics. But thus 
to deify history is also, in a fashion, to destroy it. The 
dogma annuls the limited, contingent, and human char- 
acter of the appearance of Jesus of Nazareth. His life 
loses ali reality.”” If any are not yet convinced that Sa- 
batier rejects the Christological dogma, we commend to 
their reading the chapters in ‘“The Religions of Author- 
ity,” on ‘The Last Bulwark of the System of Authority,’ 
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p. 229, on “The Person of Jesus Christ,’ p. 292, on 
“The Gospel of Salvation and the Person of Christ,’ 
p. 329, and “How Theology may become Scientific,’ 
PP. 347, 348; and in the “Outlines of a Philosophy of 
religion,” the pages on the “‘Essence of Christianity,” 
pp. 141, 142, and on ‘The Gospel of Jesus,” 152, ff., 
where we find the words ‘‘He promulgates no law or 
dogma,” ‘never had man less concern for what we call 
orthodoxy.” 

In this attitude toward the traditional dogma concern- 
ing the person of Christ, Sabatier occupies no peculiarly 
radical or advanced position. The leaders of the French 
school, Réville, Ménégoz, Lobstein, are entirely in accord. 
Réville says that the liberal Protestantism of France, for 
which he speaks, rejects the ‘metaphysical deification 
of Christ,’’ and he declares it to be so “foreign to the gos- 
pel that Jesus, with his strict Jewish monotheism, would 
have been profoundly shocked had he known it.’”’ Lob- 
stein, in his monograph on the Virgin Birth, which he 
dedicates to ‘‘the late Auguste Sabatier,’ holds that the 
dogma of the miraculous birth of Christ ‘‘vanishes with 
the Christological phantom which it was designed to up- 
hold, and which fades away in the clear light of the Chris- 
tian revelation.” 

In Germany we find that Harnack and Pfleiderer, for 
example, while differing in many ways, are quite in har- 
mony with one another and with Sabatier in rejecting 
the authority of the Christological dogma. No man of 
the generation has done more to discredit dogma than 
Harnack; and he has done this by showing how naturally, 
if not inevitably, dogmas grew. 

In England progressive scholarship, as illustrated in 
Cheyne’s ‘‘Bible Problems,”’ strikes a similar, almost iden- 
tical, note. Cheyne holds that the four dogmas of the 
Virgin Birth, the descent into Hades, the resurrection, 
and the ascension, are all ‘‘forms”’ of faith, rising out of 
pre-Christian ideas, which may be traced back ultimately 
to sun myths. Yet under these “forms” are abiding 
truths to which ‘‘the faith of the Christian is pledged.” 
These truths centre in the unique and significant person- 
ality of Jesus Christ. 

How does it happen that the theological vanguard in 
France, Germany, and Britain are all advancing in the 
same direction? Are they ‘‘conspiring’’ against infalli- 
ble truth, as their opponents affirm? These men are 
quite independent of each other. They are as keen in 
attacking progressive positions that they do not agree 
with, as in opposing obscurantism. With different phi- 
losophies, national traditions, and ecclesiastical restric- 
tions, all are pointing toward one goal, and that is dis- 
tinctly and essentially Unitarian. 

In America we may note the same tendency, although 
it is expressed with more caution and hesitation. We 
have more political freedom of speech in these United 
States than may be found abroad, but we have less ec- 
clesiastical freedom of speech in this land of the free and 
home of the brave than may be found in some of the state 
churches in effete monarchies. Still, when .Congrega- 
tionalism, in this last decade, has given us such works as 
Levi Leonard Paine’s two volumes on “The Evolution of 
Trinitarianism” and “The Ethnic Trinities’’ (which are 
ignored by many, disparaged by a few, and replied to by 
none), when the Baptist Church produces Prof. Foster’s 
“Finality of the Christian Religion,’ which appeals from 
the letter of the Gospels to the spirit and character of 
Jesus, when the Episcopal Church produces such works 
as Dr. Crapsey’s “Religion and Politics,” it seems to be 
demonstrated that the theological tendency in America 
is setting steadily in the same direction as in Europe, and 
that direction is straight toward the theology of Marti- 
neau and Channing. 
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3. Sabatier opposes the worship of Jesus. In discuss- 
ing what ‘‘Faith in Jesus Christ’’ is, essentially, he says: 
“The ultimate object of faith is therefore not the man 
Jesus, but the revelation of the Father which is in him. 
Jesusolatry—that is, the separate worship of the man 
Jesus—is, so far as the Christian religion is concerned, 
as truly an idolatry as the adoration of the Virgin and 
the saints. It is as repugnant to Protestant piety in its 
deep, instinctive tendency as to the primitive gospel.” 
Then follows the significant sentence, ‘‘Jesus never claimed 
worship for himself.” 

The distance Sabatier has swung from Trinitarianism 
may be seen in the implications of these sentences. He 
says it is the ‘‘revelation of the Father” in Jesus which is 
the proper object of worship. The view that Jesus is the 
revelation of the Father may, of course, be considered as 
scriptural. It is a view held by some moderns who call 
themselves Trinitarians. But it is not Trinitarianism 
in the historic meaning of the word ‘‘Trinity.” In any 
consistent Trinitarian scheme Jesus is the revelation or 
incarnation of ‘“The Son,” not of the Father. 

4. Sabatier rejects the dogma of a substitutionary 
atonement. His essay on “The Atonement” is a clean- 
cut, unequivocal denial of the traditional theories of sat- 
isfaction and substitution. ‘These theories, he says, ‘‘are 
entirely absent from the Biblical sacrifices.’? The notion 
of the exchange of life and suffering of the victim for the 
guilty ‘never once appears’ in the Old Testament ritual. 
In the ideas of Jesus “‘there is not the smallest room for 
the notion of judicial atonement.” 

He denies not only the necessity of any atonement, 
but even the uniqueness of the sacrifice of Christ. The 
drama of Calvary is ‘‘not an isolated one.’ ‘‘It remains 
incomparable and unique by reason of the elevation of 
the soul that suffered, of the religious consciousness that 
struggled, and of the absolute self-sacrifice. It is none the 
less a human one: it takes its place among all the suc- 
cessive acts of abnegation and all the martyrdoms in- 
spired by the same feeling and tending toward the same 
object.” ‘The work of Christ ceases, then, to be isolated 
and incomprehensible.”’ 

Then, as if this were not enough to indicate his rejection 
of the substitutionary theory, he approaches it from 
a different angle. The sufferings and death of others 
operate “in the same way as the passion of Christ” on 
the consciences of the wicked. Did not Paul regard his 
own sufferings as ‘‘filling up the atoning sufferings of 
Christ’’ in ‘‘such a way as to scandalize all future ortho- 
doxies”? He criticises some popular presentations of 
the Atonement with great severity. ‘The theology of 
blood, indulged in nowadays by the Salvation Army, is 
nothing but a morbid superstition.”’ 

The last and conclusive test of Sabatier’s views on the 
Atonement is found in his attitude toward the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. Orthodox defenders of a vicarious 
atonement are as dissatisfied with this parable (in which 
there is no substitutionary sacrifice of the Elder Brother), 
as our prohibition friends are with the scene of the Mar- 
riage of Cana. Sabatier understands the test clearly, 
and states his view emphatically. This parable contains 
“all that Jesus meant by his Gospel.” 

In one passage in his ‘‘Religions of Authority,’’ Saba- 
tier criticises a ‘Unitarian rationalism.”’ This rational- 
ism is a cold intellectualism which “‘breaks every tie be- 
tween the person of Jesus and the Christian faith, and 
makes him a propliet and martyr to his gospel.’’ Saba- 
tier is here affirming the spiritual, mystical union of the 
believer with Jesus; but at the same time he is freeing 
this personal relation from the trammels of all dogmatic, 
metaphysical interpretations of the person of Christ, and 
even from the orthodox doctrine of the divinity of Christ 
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which ‘distorts the true character of the gospel of salva- 
tion.” 

Is there any other test for essential Unitarianism which 
has not been applied to Sabatier’s theology? As to the 
conditions of personal salvation, he separates them en- 
tirely from the acceptance of any dogmas: faith is inde- 
pendent of beliefs and creeds. ‘Troubled souls,” he 
exclaims, ‘“‘no longer turn away from the gospel of salva- 
tion because an intolerable theology has awakened in you 
disdain or contempt.’ ‘The Master freely admitted 
that one might be saved without personally confessing 
his name.” 

Sabatier rejects the dogma of vicarious atonement 
more fully and forcibly than did Martineau. Sabatier 
emphasizes the humanity and imitableness of the char- 
acter of Jesus as eloquently as did Channing. Sabatier 
has opposed dogmatic Trinitarianism as strongly as any 
one of the historic, Socinian school; and Sabatier’s works 
are probably as popular among thoughtful readers as 
those of any foreign theological writer. 

The reasons for this popularity are not hard to dis- 
cover. Sabatier has written with prophetic glow and 
scientific clearness. He stands at the modern view-point 
of history, and he develops there the enthusiasm of the 
medieval mystic. He is filled with the spirit of Saint 
John, and at the same time he is free from the dogma and 
the letter of the Fourth Gospel. He combined the fer- 
vency of the saint and the methods of the scientist. 

Sabatier’s death, as he was coming to the height of his 
powers and service, imposes a deep responsibility upon 
all who have learned from him the glorious freedom of a 
faith that has cast off the bondage of tradition and dogma. 
When will the prophets and preachers arise in our land 
who will proclaim the free gospel of faith without creed, 
of the Cross without an atonement theory, of a trust in 
Jesus Christ without a Christology? 

GOSHEN, Mass. 


Religion and Morality. 


Convictions have everything to do with our daily 
actions. It would be worse than futile for any one to try 
and maintain that a conviction of the existence and close 
presence of God, for example, would have no effect on 
men’s conduct in life. 

Let us take three great instances where conduct has 
risen to such sublimity of self-sacrifice and saintliness 
that we are convinced it was not. merely obedience to 
the moral law written in all our natures, which was the 
sufficient cause and reason for these great lives. Let us 
consider such a beautiful life as that of Saint Francis, a 
great Catholic, of David Livingstone, a great Protestant, 
of Mary Carpenter, a great Dissenter. I do not suppose 
any one believes that any of these could have risen to 
the demands upon their powers of endurance and self- 
denial from any mere worldly ambition or love of fame, 
from any worldly motive whatsoever or from mere 
obedience to the moral law; but all readily believe that 
the sublimity of their lives followed as a natural effect 
upon the strength of their inward conviction of the 
presence of God and from a love which corresponded to 
their conception of God. The actual motive power was 
the emotion of relationship between them and God. 
But it was not their various intellectual views or opinions 
or beliefs about the nature and constitution of God, 
whether ‘Trinitarian, Arian, or Unitarian, Theistic, 
Deistic, or Pantheistic: it was the sense of affection to a 
living, loving Being. 

Now that which we find common to all three on this 
higher plane of conduct in the religious sphere, higher than 
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in the simply moral sphere,—where it is sufficient if we 
faithfully do what we ought, but beyond which we cannot 
tise except by a new force,—that which is common to 
all three is obedience to spiritual law, to the law of love, 
to the knowledge of which we all, doubtless, awake in 
time. ‘The facts of their lives point at once to the es- 
sential thing, the one thing needful for the religious life: 
it corresponds to what Paul calls ‘‘the more excellent 
way,” when you do all things not merely from a sense 
of duty (from which you cannot escape, and which may 
sometimes seem irksome), but when you do all things 
with that ease and light-heartedness which is expressed 
by saying ‘ ‘you love to do it.” 

This then is the difference between religion and moral- 
ity, the difference between the conscience and affection 
as motive powers in our daily conduct. In the ordinary 
routine of life, in the complex concerns in which we are 
often called upon to act, we may, in general, consider our 
achievements fairly satisfactory if we respond faithfully 
to the sense of duty in us, if we are obedient to the ‘ ‘stern 
daughter of the Voice of God,’ as Wordsworth calls it; 
but our achievements will be upon a quite different plane, 
a sublimer plane, if we respond faithfully, nay, with 
alacrity, to the sense of affection in us, to that other not 
stern but tender voice of fascinating love which we rec- 
ognize as God’s.—E.. L. H. Thomas. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


“Peace.” 


My Soul, there is a countrie 
Afar beyond the stars, 
Where stands a winged Sentrie 
All skilful in the wars. 
There, above noise and danger, 
Sweet peace sits, crowned with smiles, 
And One born in a manger y 
Commands the beauteous files, 
He is thy gracious friend 
And (O me Soul, awake!) 
Did in pure love descend, 
To die here for thy sake. 
If thou canst get but thither, 
~ as There growes the flowre of peace, 
‘The rose that cannot wither— 
Thy fortresse, and thy ease. 
Leave, then, thy foolish ranges; 
For none can thee secure, 
But One who never changes— 
Thy God, thy Life, thy Cure. 
L —Henry Vaughan. 


Each and Alf. 


Half of what is printed in the newspapers in America 
is written by people who grew up under the institutions 
of Europe. This is the reason why half the readers in 
America are mystified more or less every morning by 
what they read about municipal ownership. 

The other half, who grew up under a system of Town 
Meetings and Home Rule, have had a good deal of ex- 
perience in the government of the People, for the People, 
by the People; and they are not mystified. In New 
England, in particular, we have tried the various experi- 
ments; and those of us who came over in the May- 
flower or with Winthrop know very well where and what 
the limits are. 

The rule is a very distinct one, if anybody chose to 
understand it and to remember it. The rule is this: 
“Tf you are dealing with something everybody wants, 
the government can provide; but, if it is a matter 
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of individual taste, privilege, or will, the individual 
decides.”’ 

For instance, John likes oatmeal for breakfast, Dick 
likes an omelet, Dorcas likes wheaten grits. The public 
therefore, does not provide food because the individual 
chooses his own food and has a right to. 

On the other hand, everybody wants water, needs 
water, and, as is supposed, likes water. The community, 
therefore, as a community, provides water, if the com- 
munity chooses. If the community does not choose, the 
community says so. Under this principle from the very 
beginning the community provided roads and kept them 
in order, built the necessary bridges and kept them in 
order. Nobody tore his hair in agony, nobody called 
out, ‘‘Panem et circenses.’”’ Nobody thought that the 
nation was coming to an end because there were no tolls 
on Washington Street. 

So the community found out that it was necessary 
for all, black, white, and red, to learn how to read, to 
write, and to cipher. And the public as a State bought 
the ground, built the school-houses, even made a law 
that all children should go to the school-houses, and no 
one thought the world was coming to an end. ; 

Justice? Yes, everybody needed justice. The boot- 
black needed justice, and Mr. Pierpont Morgan needed 
justice, so the State asa State bought land and built court- 
houses by the same rule by which it paid judges and sher- 
iffs and constables and district attorneys and head clerks 
of district attorneys. The world did not come to an end. 

As time rolled on, certain people from time to time 
thought that the community might be excused from some 
of these duties. For instance, they thought that there 
might be a better road from Boston to Worcester. So 
they came to the People, and they said, If you will let us 
build a turnpike we will make it straight and smooth 
and keep it in repair, and you shall let us put toll-gates on 
it, that the people who use it may pay for it. And the 
good people of Massachusetts let them do this. And 
it turned out that the gates were a great nuisance, that 
the money was not enough for the repairs; and the people 
who had built it turned over in their beds and said they 
were fools,—as they were,—and they gave their turnpikes 
back to the People. 

On the other hand, the State of Massachusetts was 
doubtful whether all the people had what they deserved, 
and ought to have, in the business of the higher education. 
So the State established an agricultural college; and, for 
fear that any one of the People should not have a first- 
class education, if he wanted it, the State gives eighty 
free scholarships in this college to the eighty young men 
who are best fitted for it. And it proves that the young 
men know what they want better than the State does, 
and there do not appear applicants enough to take up 
the free scholarships. 

At the present moment, if a town in Massachusetts 
wants to have an Edison light in every house in the town, 
the town meeting can order the wires to be erected, that 
the plant shall be built, and the electricity turned on or off 
as A or B may desire. ‘This is because light has proved 
to be a necessity for all sorts and conditions of men. 
Thus the question of municipal regulation will be found 
to answer itself, yes or no, according as the matter in 
hand is of benefit to all the People or only to a fraction 
of the People. 

What is certain is that every one wants justice, 
every one wants education, every one wants health, 
every one wants light, every one wants water, and, if any 
community chooses to assume the charges for Justice, 
Education, Health, Light, or Water, it will do so, and the 
resolution of political parties will have nothing to do 
with the determination, EDWARD E. HALE. 
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In Camp with the Shaybacks. 


BY MARY P. WELLS SMITH. 


A boy captive, Samuel Allen, carried away 
from Deerfield to Canada in 1746 by the 
Indians, lived with them nearly two years. 
On the arrival of his uncle, Sergeant John 
Hawks, to redeem him, Samuel feigned that 
he could not speak English, and refused to 
recognize his uncle. He was reluctantly 
dragged back to civilization, but, through 
a long life, to his dying day stoutly main- 
tained that the Indian manner of living 
was the happiest. 

Secretly we all share Samuel’s feeling. It 
is not necessary to scratch very deeply to 
unearth the native barbarian rampant in all 
of us, beneath a thin coating of civilization. 
Always he pants for freedom, and would 
gladly, if he could, shake off the fetters and 
burdens of an undue luxury, inevitably 
tending to increase as the world progresses. 
The reaction to-day is strong, and wise 
people, in constantly growing numbers, 
are striving to return, so far as possible, to 
nature and the simple life, if not permanently, 
at least for a blessed respite during the 
summer. Those who loathe the summer 
hotel, with its crowd devoted to golf and 
gossip, dress and cards, “‘gobble, gabble, 
git,’ are in yearly increasing numbers tak- 
ing refuge in the summer camps, which dot 
the shores of lake and stream all over the 
north and west. 

“Who liveth by the ragged pine 
Foundeth a heroic line.” 

Long had the fame of the Shaybacks and 
their camp in Canada on the eastern shore 
of Lake Memphremagog been known to 
your correspondent, and, when at last kind 
fate made it possible to hie thither, she lost 
no time in hieing. ‘Cedar Lodge’’—ah, 
what happy memories will rise in many a 
heart at mere mention of that name rich in 
dear associations!—is a picturesque cluster 
of log huts and tents perched in a little clear- 
ing on a cliff sloping steeply down to the lake, 
surrounded on all sides by native forest, dark 
with cedars and hemlocks, through which 
are scattered many white birch, often of a 
huge size rarely seen. Through the tall, 
slender tree trunks and the waving foliage 
are glimpses of the lake below, at sunset its 
restless waters glancing in radiant hues. 
Your correspondent fully appreciated the 
picturesqueness of the log huts, but with 
unfeigned joy learned that a tent was to 
be her abode. Always, during a long life, 
had the barbarian within pined to dwell 
in a tent, this yearning no doubt an inheri- 
tance from some _ pre-Adamite ancestor. 
At last this longing was to be satisfied. 
Yet, so impossible is it at once to shake off 
the trammels of civilization, she was not 
sorry to learn that her tent closely adjoined 
the row of log huts on one side, though shut 
in by dark woods on the other three, and 
that it was not her lot to dwell in the ‘‘ Elfin 
Ring,” a circle of six tents afar on the hill- 
side beyond the woods, occupied by bold 
young spirits pining for adventure. At 
night it is picturesque to see a young 
girl robed in white going up the path to 
her tent in the Elfin Ring, her lantern’s 
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light gleaming fitfully on white dress and 
tall tree trunks as it swings lightly in her 
hand until the last glimmer is swallowed 
up in thick darkness. 

Perhaps the first delight you notice in 
camp, next to the all-surrounding beauty, 
is the blessed stillness. There is absolutely 
not a sound but the rustling of leaves, the 
bird songs, the lapping of gentle wavelets 
against the rocks, and now and then the 
human voice in talk or song, always keyed 
to tones of gladness. ‘The camp is far from 
any railroad, hence no roar and rattle of 
trains, no pest of whistles and escaping 
steam. No automobiles penetrate these 
solitary forest depths. There are no dogs, 
no motor cycles, no ice-carts rattling “o’er 
the stony street.” We know, for Dr. Hale 
has told us, that “noise” is ‘‘nuisance.” 
A blessed sense of inner peace and rest 
descends upon your harried nerves, as you 
recline in a sea chair, gazing into the green 
shadow of the wood, inhaling the delicious 
air,—certainly never was air so fragrant, 
sweet, and cool,—listening to a hermit 
thrush’s sweetly mournful song near by, and 
idly watching a downy woodpecker tapping 
on a cedar trunk, unafraid. A light tick- 
tack on the tent floor attracts your attention 
to a caller, a red squirrel who darts fearlessly 
about, making his investigations,—doubt- 
less the bold burglar who stole a ball of 
worsted, designed to knit babies’ balls for 
Unitarian fairs. A lady camper, in recent 
years, during the night had her gold watch 
and chain taken from her table. After a 
strenuous hunt by her fellow-campers, at 
last it was found in a red squirrel’s nest. A 
whir of wings announces another caller, as 
a bird flies in, around, and out the tent. 

One’s first night in a tent, if wakeful, is 
a novel experience not devoid of nervous 
tremors. If the wind is not blowing, the 
absolute silence is really awe-inspiring. The 
wakeful one, accustomed to hear in the night 
watches the striking of the town clock, the 
rattle of vehicles, the uproar of neighbors’ 
dogs and cats and the belated reveller, 
the perpetual shunting of railroad trains 
and the tooting of whistles, strains her ears 
in vain as she literally listens to the silence. 
Hark, a faint rustle in the woods! If a 
wild something from the forest should elect 
to enter the tent, wide open to every breeze, 
would a flash of the electric hand lamp dismay 
him? Our neighbor, the red squirrel, cer- 
tainly scampers over the floor. By and by 
the weird cry of the loon echoes afar over 
the lake, an owl’s solemn ‘‘who-who-o-0” 
resounds through the woods, and in the lake 
below you hear the heavy plash of some large 
animal wading, which, fond fancy whispers, 
is probably a deer. It is all most thrilling 
and interesting; but you enjoy quite as well 
the nights of solid, unbroken sleep in the 
cool, pure air, which often bless your cot. 

After such a night’s rest, waking in a tent 
is delightful. You lie entranced, gazing 
out through your open tent flap at the 
glints of morning sunshine gilding bright 
dancing spots on the birch trunks, gleaming 
white in the dense mass of greenery, listening 
to the hermit thrush, the phcebes, and 
robins that call from branch and bush. 
But presently the sweet air rings with the 
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notes of the “reveille” skilfully and vig- 
orously played by Mrs. Shayback on a bugle, 
and the laziest spring up; for Cedar Lodge 
is partially under. martial law, and wholly 
under home rule, the sway of the “‘benevo- 
lent tyrant’? who manages all firmly, but 
wisely and cleverly, for the best good of 
the governed. The bugle’s resounding note 
summons all to rise, calls all wanderers on 
lake and shore home to meals; and at sunset 
it plays “‘taps,’’ while Mr. Shayback, who, 
willingly aided by sundry young ladies, in 
the morning spread to the breezes the Eng- 
lish and American flags, now mounts to 
the lookout and hauls down his colors. 

Long experience has given the Shaybacks 
much wisdom in camp life. They have re- 
duced it to a science, so that twenty or more 
people are cared for in an imperceptible 
manner. It seems to ‘‘whistle itself.” The 
co-operative system helps. After meals 
every one helps clear the tables, and the work 
is done as by magic. When you first hear 
that you are “‘on” to-day, you do not under- 
stand, but soon learn that this means ‘“‘on 
the schedule,” a list of the campers’ names 
hung on the dining-room wall, assigning to 
each, male and female, impartially, once or 
twice a week the duty of wiping dishes. 
After breakfast a hymn is sung by all as they 
sit around the table, all join in the Lord’s 
prayer, and then every one scatters cheerfully 
to work. The campers shell the peas or 
string the beans, the merry company and 
bright talk making the work only too short. 
The boys bring the ice and kindling, make the 
fires which heat the kettles hanging from the 
iron crane in the big fireplace; and there is an 
unwritten camp law that every boy coming 
up through the woods shall bring in one stick 
from the inexhaustible supply lying all about. 
Now and then there is a chopping bee, when 
all the men and boys lend a hand cutting 
down and up trees for fuel. Mrs. Shay- 
back, being a universal genius, who can 
turn her hand and brain to anything, from 
writing a poem, address, or editorial to 
weaving rugs on the loom that graces the 
hall, turns out delicious bread with a. won- 
derful machine that converts labor into a 
pastime. And so, by a division of labor, 
a little co-operation, every one lending a 
hand, no one is overtaxed, and every one is 
comfortable. The camp motto might well 
be that verse from Isaiah, ‘‘They helped 
every one his neighbor, and every one said 
to his brother, Be of good courage.”’ 

The spirit of kindly helpfulness pervading 
the camp was peculiarly noticeable at a 
dance given one evening in the big flag- 
room, in honor of several birthdays coming 
on or near that day. The neighboring 
farmer and his whole family came; the ‘‘ help” 
on farm and camp joined democratically 
in the dance, rich and poor on friendly 
equality; and all the young folk vied with 
each other in trying to make every one enjoy 
the occasion. The elders, the plain, the 
awkward, the bashful, were all sought out 
and helped to dance, the acme of politeness 
being reached when a youth of sixteen 
asked the oldest woman present to dance the 
two-step, and, on her declining, gallantly 
insisted on sitting out the dance with her. 
At last, in Virginia reel, all, old and young, 
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took active part, and almost made the 
cabin’s solid floor shake with the energy and 
gusto of their dancing. Then Mr. and Mrs. 
Shayback showed the young people how to 
dance ‘‘the Tempest” of their youth. 
Finally, being for the time subjects of King 
Edward, all sang heartily one verse of ‘‘God 
save the King,” followed by one verse of 
““ America,”’ and the revel was over. 

Mr. Shayback is not the only Unitarian 
minister sojourning in this region. Another, 
not unknown in Boston, especially in the 
vicinity of Bulfinch Street, has a camp 
called ‘‘Mavilla” about two miles down the 
lake. Every Sunday during the summer 
two Unitarian services are held at the two 
camps. A little before 4 p.m. all the campers 


* at Cedar Lodge take to their boats and row 


a mile up to Birchbay, the camp of a well- 
known writer and director of Greek plays 
and her husband, a young professor. As 
the little procession of boats glides along 
beside the romantic shore, where the over- 
hanging forest trees seem to spring out of 
the great rocks that fortify the coast, their 
base washed by gentle waves, listening to the 
splash of the oars, the song of the hermit 
thrush, going to church in summer is not 
felt to be a hardship even by the boys, who 
are more than resigned to going. Landing 
at lovely Birchbay, we convene in “the 
Chapel,” a point of land running out into 
the lake, walled in on every side by tall 
pines and cedars. From the neighboring 
farms and camps come others to swell the 
little congregation, which scatters about, 
sitting on rustic bench or rock or tree-root. 
All sing from the pamphlet copies of the 
“Hymn and Tune Book,’”’ while Mrs. Shay- 
back presides at a small organ brought out 
from the cabin. Squirrels leap from branch 
to branch overhead, and birds sing fearlessly 
as the sermon goes on. Mr. Shayback and 
many of his devoted followers belong, as 
he says, to the ‘‘order of barefooted friars,”’ 
who have taken vows of poverty and obedi- 
ence. But, though simplicity, to the point 
of primitiveness, reigns in this chapel, the 
service is earnest and reverent, bringing home 
even to the youngest the thought of the im- 
manent God, whose spirit transfuses all the 
beauty and wonder around. Mr. Shayback 
may elect to read a sermon of Mr. Dole’s, 
or Mr, Gannett’s ‘‘Blessed be Drudgery” ; 
but his own personality enters into all the 
service and gives it living reality. 

Last Sunday some of us were glad to at- 
tend the service held every Sunday morning 
at Mavilla, Here we convened in the cabin’s 
large living-room. The neighboring farmers 
and their families came, until the room was 
full. The minister’s wife played the organ, 
all sang heartily, and the minister gave a 
sermon well adapted to his hearers, full of 
kindly and helpful thoughts. After the 
service there was much warm greeting and 
hearty hand-shaking with the friends from 
the outlying farms. It means some self- 
sacrifice for hard-working ministers, who are 
here for the year’s only rest and recreation, 
thus to hold a weekly service. Yet who can 
estimate the influence for good going out 
from these same services, in this isolated 
region, among people scattered far from 
any church? The uplifting and refining 
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influences in many ways going out from these 
two camps can but affect for good this 
whole section round about. 

Time fails to tell of all the delightful ex- 
cursions by land and water; of the steam- 
launch trip up Fitch Bay under the leader- 
ship of our Mr. and Mrs. Greatheart from 
Mavilla; of the ascents of Mt. Orford and 
Owl’s Head, on which latter summit certain 
adventurous young spirits spent the night— 
I cannot truthfully say slept; of the variety 
of interesting people in camp,—writers, 
artists, musicians, social workers, people 
who stimulate and draw out the best in each 
other; of the lively doings of the irre- 
pressible boys; or how Mr. Shayback, in 
the leisure moments from more serious labors 
in the wood-land solitude of his ‘‘ Hermitage,” 
is composing what he calls a ‘“‘sylvan vaude- 
ville,’ wherein every camper is to: sing 
or play or speak, and all to shine.. Three 
weeks in camp have fled all too quickly, leav- 
ing only happy memories behind. 


Crepar LopcE, GEoRGEVILLE, P.Q. 


Phases of Summer-time. 


BY CLARENCE HAWKES. 


NOONDAY. 

_ The shadow of the piazza post falls directly 
across the noon mark, and it is high noon. 
This is the verdict of a brazen sun, in a torrid 
sky on a midsummer day. 

No friendly breath stirs the foliage, for 
the breezy west wind is too tired to blow. 
Not even the poplar or the aspen quake, 
while the dark points of hemlocks and pines 
that usually feel what wind is stirring are 
as motionless as sombre church spires, or 
the turrets of dark old castles that have 
slept for untold centuries. 

The birds are all hidden away in the deep 
shade. It is too hot for song, and only an 
occasional twitter is heard. Even the 
vivacious swallow who is usually darting and 
skimming is content to hover about the nest 
under the eaves, and wait for the shades 
of twilight, 

The locust is the only animate thing that 
seems to glory in the stifling heat, and it 
stabs the breathless air again and again 
with its rasping note. Gorgeous sunflowers, 
too, are not daunted by the day god; and 
they lift up their golden faces to the high 
heavens and drink in the shimmering heat 
as though it was ice water or a breath from 
cooler climes, 

Gay hollyhock and poppies stand erect, 
as though they gloried in the full tide of 
summer, 

The air seems languid and dead, without 
a pulse or a thrill of life. But in this very 
fulness of summer-time, which seems to 
stunt and dwarf mankind, the tendrils 
and blossoms of vegetation find food for 
their hungry multitudinous mouths, 

Fruit, flower, and nut are all building 
the sunshine into their grain and fibre, and 
storing it for feeble man, against the day 
when the sun shall not warm him, and he 
stretches his hands to the feeble light in 
vain, 

Then the stout heart of the oak, the blaz- 
ing in the fireplace, will give back the sun- 
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light that it is storing up this torrid summer 
noon, 

Then will apple and grape, plum and pear, 
and all the golden grains give back the 
warmth and life that they stored through the 
summer. 

Nothing is wasted in nature. No power is 
without a purpose, and no leaf falls to earth 
that does not enrich some shrub or plant. 

The secret of life is still locked away 
from the curious eyes of man, and his mind 
cannot fathom it. 

He sees it all about him, bud and blossom, 
acorn and fruit; but how it is done he 
knows not. He only knows that, if the acorn 
or the rose calix lost their priceless secret, 
the heart of man would die and perish as a 
withered flower. 

But as long as seedtime and harvest en- 
dure, and the sun sets, and the stars appear, 
God reigns and all is well. 


A SUMMER’S NIGHT, 


‘“‘Oft in the stilly night,’ when the cricket 
is chirping in the grass, and the tree-toad 
trilling in a distant tree-top, I steal from 
the hallowed precincts of my bed-chamber 
to the open veranda, for a deep draught of 
the dewy night, 

The goddess of slumber is capricious as an 
April day. Sometimes when I call, she 
comes softly tripping down the aisles of 
forgetfulness, with her snowy arms full of 
sleep-laden poppies, and wraps the gossamer 
gown of forgetfulness about me; but at other 
times she glides like a ghost before me, 
always keeping just out of reach, like the 
sunbeam that the child seeks to clutch and 
hold fast in his little hand. 

But the summer night is never wooed in 
vain. Her arms are always open, and her 
touch is as light and caressing as the touch 
of woman, 

What peace and rest steals from this 
hallowed silver silence into the weary heart 
of man! Even as the night wind kisses the 
fever from his brow, so the spirit of night, 
with her magic wand, draws care from the 
human heart. 

What life, what freshness, is in the zephyr’s 
kiss! You would not wonder at this thought 
if you knew just how many dying roses 
had breathed out their life to make the 
breath of night fragrant. The spice of pine 
and balsam it also has brought from the dis- 
tant woods, and all have been steeped to- 
gether by the noon-day sun into an intoxi- 
cating, many-scented fragrance. So skil- 
fully has this portion of night been steeped 
by the great chemist that you cannot tell 
what scent predominates, whether it is 
rose leaves or grape blossoms, or honey- 
suckle or syringa; and you do not care as 
long as the ravishing sweetness fills your 
nostrils. 

The gentle priestess of night has swung 
her silver censer over the eastern hills, and 
filled the world with mellow restful light, 
not like the garish sun, which blinds you 
with its glare, but like a mellow lamp. 

The outline of fence and bush, hedge and 
tree, is softened and subdued. It is a dream 
world, filled with dreamy‘shapes that move, 
spectral-like, with noiseless feet. 

The sounds, too, are all subdued, as though 
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each nocturnal creature feared to fill the 
hallowed night with too much mirth. There 
is the mellow ‘‘down deep, down deep,” of 
the bull-frog, and the high-keyed whistle 
of a little owl. But, aside from these oc- 
casional sounds, silence reigns. Occasionally 
a little bird chirps drowsily in his nest, as 
though dreaming of an uncommonly fat 
worm; but he subsides with a mere twitter. 
The stars hang so low in the sky that it 
almost seems as though one could pick them 
from a ladder, and the Milky Way is broad 
and luminous. 

Is it the scent of poppy or the Lethean 
touch of night with its soft shades and tones 
that hang heavy upon my eyelids? Sleep, 
blessed sleep, is coming. So I’ll back to my 
pillow, and for a few brief hours forget the 
strife and the din of daily existence in this 
fevered, fretful world. 


THE DELUGE. 


Not a breath is stirring. ‘The leaves upon 
the trees are as motionless as though sculpt- 
ured from green marble and incapable of 
moving. ‘The air is dead and stifling,—not 
dry clear heat, but a sticky, steamy, vaporous 
heat that deadens all it touches. 

As you look across the country you can 
see the heat shimmer and vibrate, as though 
quivering with its own intensity. The sides 
of the buildings, walls, and fences, and even 
the ground reflect the quivering yellow 
rays. The locust alone is happy. The 
house dog is uneasy and walks from place to 
place, panting and lolling, trying vainly to 
find a cool spot. 

The sun hangs in the western sky, at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, and waterspouts 
extend from the horizon to meet it. 

In the north and east thunderheads are 
gathering, and the darker clouds are fringed 
with green, wonderfully beautiful to look 
upon, but terrible in its significance. 

Low, distant rumbling rolls slowly from 
hilltop to hilltop, as though threatening 
the heat-shrivelled firmament. 

Then, without warning, there is a crash 
that makes the air tingle and a shudder run 
through the leaves. The black thunderhead 
above the northern hills is split in twain 
from horizon to zenith, and for the fraction of 
a second one looks through this gigantic 
crack in the sky into illimitable blue depths 
beyond. Then the rift shuts in a flash. 
It is all over in a hundredth part of a second, 
but in that fraction of time we got a startling 
revelation of the Mighty Power behind the 
scenes, 

Then bright jagged tongues leap from 
cloud to cloud, making the heavens alter- 
nately vivid with light, and then leaving 
them more dark and threatening than ever. 
The wind rises, and little whirlwinds bear 
spiral clouds of dust heavenward. 

The trees become restless and anxious, 
a cloud of dust sweeps by, and in the distance 
we can hear the rush of rain. 

Again that deafening crash and a sec- 
ond’s vision of a broken sky. Then, flame 
upon flame and bolt upon bolt, the fury of 
the elements descends, 

Winds, rain, lightning, thunder, clouds 
of flying dust and leaves, broken limbs, and 
slamming doors, and the steady roar of the 
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downfall, as gust after gust strike the house 
with blinding fury. 

This is the deluge, the overflow of passion 
and energy that the elements have been 
gathering during the stifling hours. It will 
not last, but will pass like a fit of anger in 


the human breast. 
Haptey, Mass. 


Khiva the Forgotten. 


Bokhara is fallen, Samarkand is the seat 
of a Russian provincial governor, and Merv 
is a manufacturing town with a cast-iron 
drinking fountain. Khiva, too, was swal- 
lowed in its turn, but disgorged again: 
though the kingdom fell, it was handed back 
to its owners, and no Russian may now enter 
except by invitation. 

The Khivan nobles still ride a-hawking, 
and caravans in the Kara Kum sands still 
fear the armed horsemen who dash down 
from the north. 

Though compassed about on every side by 

Russian territory, and in sight of the breaches 
made by the Russian guns in 1873, the Khi- 
van Khan still screws his revenue from a 
trembling people, joyously cuts throats in 
the open market, and dispenses the high, 
the middle, and the low justice from a raised 
dais in his courtyard. 
» Burnaby rode to the city from the north, 
and underwent dreadful privations to spend 
three days there. Arminius Vambery, nearly 
the most courageous traveller of modern 
times, reached there disguised as a holy man. 
The American McGahan entered with Gen. 
Kauffmann in 1873; Dr. Landsell and Capt. 
Abbott made the journey; and, lastly, Mr. 
Robert L. Jefferson, as recorded in his book 
called “‘A Second Ride to Khiva,”’ made a 
long bicycle ride across the Russian steppes 
and a camel ride down to Khiva from Oren- 
burg in the north. But, other than these, 
I know only of Russian officers who have 
been within the gates. 

Since the Russians themselves have agreed 
to keep out, they have done all in their power 
to prevent others from going into the city 
or even crossing the boundaries of the little 
kingdom. What they fear from visitors it 
is not easy to imagine. Four antiquated, 
muzzle-loading, smooth-bore cannon, and 
a corrupt and unintelligent court circle re- 
volving about a stupid ruler would not repay 
a second thought even from the spies of the 
Viceroy of India. But the fact is that for- 
eigners are not allowed access to the state, 
and the Eighteenth Regiment of chasseurs 
is quartered at Petro Alexandrovsk in such 
a way as to control the Khivan water supply 
along the canal from the Oxus. 

In the old days caravans from Merv and 
Bokhara were frequent. Carpets and stuffs 
were sent both west and east from the city 
in exchange for drugs and tea, To-day some 
cotton is sent up the river to the railroad, 
and occasionally a small party of merchants 
come from the South; but more and more 
Khiva is becoming forgotten and isolated. 
Modern improvements, instead of carrying 
her into the current with the world, have 
left her in slack water. The deserts area more 
effective barrier to-day than they were two 
centuries ago; and a great city is left to feed 
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upon itself, till it shall waste away, and be- 


|come part of the sands that compass it— 


Langdon Warner, in the Century. 


Literature, 


Morar OVERSTRAIN. By George W. Alger. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston: $1 net— 
This volume is not a treatise, but a collection 
of essays, some, if not all, of which have 
done service in the Atlantic Monthly. This 
is enough to say of their literary chastity 
and grace. It is the title of the first essay 
that gives title to the volume. The other 
essays are on a variety of practical themes, 
all reflecting a. legal mind. ‘These papers 
are peculiarly Saxon in their dialect, frank 
and unconventional in their style, and suggest 
one who writes because he has something 
to say, and not because he wants to say 
something, They seem the unstudied yet 
graceful talk of a cultivated and sensible 
man, The leading paper, ‘‘Moral Over- 
strain,’ draws illustration from the engineer 
who, dealing with girders and uprights, 
carefully calculates the burden they will 
bear. In our dealings with our fellows, 
however, we exercise no analogous care, 
but subject them to burdens to which 
they are morally unequal. This is no 
matter of speculation with the author. 
He draws from his observation striking and 
melancholy instances. And the result of 
all is the admonition that we ‘remember 
that we have no more right to overload a 
man’s morals than his back, and that, while 
it is a duty as well as a privilege to have 
faith in our fellows, we should temper that 
faith with common sense, so that our faith 
may be to them a help and a support rather 
than a stumbling-block and a cause of 
offence.” ‘The second paper treats of ‘‘Sen- 
sational Journalism and the Law,” and un- 
covers startling devices by which such 
journalism influences legislation and em- 
barrasses and corrupts legal processes, It 
has also a needed word as to the malign 
influence of such journalism, more especially 
upon ignorant readers, by weakening their 
confidence in those to whom the adminis- 
tration of the law is intrusted. The third 
paper deals with ‘“‘Unpunished Commercial 
Crimes,” of which the exhibit is an absorb- 
ing, albeit a discouraging, page. The de- 
vices resorted to to turn crime into money 
and evade law are almost romantic in the 
tale. The fourth paper discusses ‘“‘Gen- 
erosity and Corruption,’ and shows by 
copious illustration how opulent giving is 
allowed to condone for gigantic stealing. 
The church and the college are here given 
some reflections they may do well to heed, 
and our courts and our politics are shown 
how they may be debauched by the generous 
but unjust man. The remaining papers 
treat of the “Literature of Exposure,” 
“The Citizen and the Jury,” “Some Equivo- 
cal Rights of Labor,” ‘‘Criminal Law Re- 
form,” all wise and interesting and timely. 
It is peculiarly a volume for our day, and 
for those interested in business morals, in 
the integrity of our courts, in the purity of 
our politics. Among people of fair intelli- 
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gence there can be few whom its lucid pages 
will not absorb, and few indeed can rise 
from its perusal without an instructed and 
awakened mind. 


SCIENCE AND IpEALISM. By Hugo 
Miinsterberg. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 85 cents net—This is peculiarly a 
book of which much must be said or not 
much of anything. It is a small affair, as 
the eye takes it in; but, when the mind grap- 
ples with it, it takes on large proportions, 
and a page of the Register were insufficient 
space in which to show and estimate its con- 
tents. It is one of a course of lectures de- 
livered at Yale by Harvard professors. It 
opens with a graceful reference to the newly 
opened Emerson Hall, Harvard’s ‘‘house of 
wisdom,” and then glides into a discussion of 
idealistic philosophy. We have been passing 
through a period of great activity and won- 
derful achievement in physical science, and 
the author feels that the time to ask once 
more, ‘Is there anything in this world which 
is really valuable in itself, anything which 
justifies the idealistic belief in absolute 
values?” and with this question he enters 
on the consideration of where obsolute 
value may not be and where it may be found. 
The reasoning is subtle, and to one unfamiliar 
with such studies the volume can hardly 
be easy reading. It will, however, reward 
many readings. Flashes of deep insight, 
passages of wonderful grace and beauty 
are here. The discourse is ruled by the 
severest logic, yet leads to the joy of elevated 
thought. In some one of his writings Prof, 
Miinsterberg apologizes for his use of English, 
which was not the speech of his mother. 
Something in the atmosphere of the book 
suggests the German, but for the English 
of it there is no demand for apology. 


Tue Exopus. An Epic on Liberty. By 
Francis Everard Roche. Boston: Richard G, 
Badger.—The “theme of this high argument’”’ 
is certainly high enough. In consideration 
of the oppression of His “‘chosen people”’ 
in Egypt, the Almighty “requests His Divine 
Son to take measures for its restoration 
and preservation. ‘The Filial Godhead’’—a 
rather puzzling phrase for some of us!— 
“concurs.” After a time the exodus takes 
place. The language is respectable, at times 
fairly elevated, but not awe-compelling. 
For example :— 

“‘O’erjoyed, the Seer to meet his brother ran 

And close-embracing Aaron thus began: 

‘Oh, brother, now at length the hour is come 

When great Jehovah grants our promised 

home. 

To me, by Horeb’s height, His word appeared 

From unconsuming fire its accents heard. 

And, all unfitted for the glorious deed, 

Empowered me to lead forth the chosen 
Seed.’ ” 


Some Egyptian “local color”’ is introduced, 
and the author has evidently made a careful 
study of history to substantiate the fact— 
disputed by some of the “higher critics’’— 
of the Israelitish bondage in Egypt. 


THE Dyinc Musician. By Mary Eliz- 
abeth Powell. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
Like King Charles, this musician seems 
“an unconscionable time a-dying.” But 
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there is, however, some genuine idea of poetic 
description of places. ‘There is a long pas- 
sage concerning a Bower of Bliss which inevi- 
tably recalls Spenser’s marvellous lines, 
that Miss Powell would do well to study as 
a model; while certain parts of it must sug- 
gest the inimitable successes of Tennyson’s 
“Palace of Art.’”’ ‘The characterization of 
the poets—Tasso, Dante, Spenser, Cole- 
ridge, Shelley, Keats—are occasionally fairly 
felicitous; but it is perhaps cruel to say that 
they lack the fine discernment, the inevi- 
table word, of an Arnold or William Watson. 
“T to a height of conversational power did 
rise” is fearfully prosaic. When will writers 
learn that there is a poetic as well as a prose 
diction? and, Wordsworth to the contrary, 
the two will not mix. There are sugges- 
tions of Poe in one of the songs, but we vent- 
ure to observe that Caroline is not as sing- 
able a name as Lenore. 


CoRD AND CREESE, By James DeMille. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.— 
It is like going back a generation to take up 
this book, popular thirty-five years or more 
ago, still printed in the double columns 
with which it first appeared, and offering 
its romantic, dramatic, highly wrought plot 
as an alternative to the detective stories 
of to-day. Readers have probably forgotten 
even the meaning of the title, which sig- 
nifies that the two chief clews in the un- 
ravelling of the mystery are a singular cord 
of Eastern manufacture and a creese, or 
Malay dagger. The bare hint of this title 
ought to be sufficient to awaken interest from 
readers too young to remember the story, and 
the book has doubtless begun a new career 
of vigorous life. 


Miscellaneous. 


Henry Altemus & Co. of Philadelphia are 
the publishers of two clever stories that 
appeared originally in the Saturday Evening 
Post, and are now printed in neat volumes, 
especially attractive for light summer read- 
ing. The Waterbury Affair, a love-story 
by Robert Barr, will be remembered as the 
tale of a spendthrift earl who, in a sudden 
eclipse of his fortunes, engaged himself as 
chauffeur and promptly met his fate, emerg- 
ing later into sudden sunshine with better 
prospects for the future. The second story, 
The Tin Diskers, by Lloyd Osbourne, is an 
international episode, connected with such 
search for hidden treasure as newspapers 
have sometimes set on foot for advertising 
purposes. Both show swift action, lively 
conversation, and up-to-date characters, 
and may be recommended for summer read- 
ing aloud on the piazza. 


Small, Maynard & Co. publish a_bio- 
graphical sketch of Josiah Warren, prepared 
by William Bailie, who calls it a sociological 
study, inasmuch as chief attention is paid to 
the exposition of Warren’s philosophical 
theories and the attempted working out of 
them in practice. Warren was born in 1798, 
of Puritan stock. He early became a de- 
voted student of Robert Owen’s theories, 
and joined the community at New Harmony 
in 1825, bearing his share of the burdens 
through the subsequent two years of vicis- 
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situdes and failure. Like Owen he never 
doubted that human happiness is a question 
of right social adjustment, finally to be 
solved by the application of right principles. 
He accounted for the failure of New Harmony 
by its suppression of individuality, and was 
convinced that the basis of future reforms 
must be absolute personal liberty. In 
1827 he opened in Cincinnati the first equity 
store, in which the amount of the merchant’s 
compensation was fixed on the principle of 
the equal exchange of labor, measured by 
the time occupied. His settlement of 
Utopia, an equity village, failed, and a new 
colony called Modern Times was started on 
Long Island, also on the principle of indi- 
vidual sovereignty, in which people did 
without money, dressed, thought, and acted 
as they chose, made their own arrangements 
of marriage or non-marriage, and emphati- 
cally “minded their own business.” The 
main cause of the non-success of this enter- 
prise was the scarcity of employment other 
than agriculture. The financial panic of 1857 
closed a paper-box manufactory which had 
promised to furnish the demand for labor, 
and the Civil War put an end to all schemes 
for immediate social regeneration. Warren’s 
services to humanity ought not to be for- 
gotten; and the story of his studies, his in- 
ventions, and his schemes furnish an inter- 
esting chapter for any one who is interested in 
the advance of human thought and the im- 
provement of social conditions. 


The Magazines. 


The September number of the Critic will 
be the last number of that magazine published 
over its original name. The Critic started 
its career as a fortnightly twenty-five years 
ago. Then it became a weekly, and finally 
a monthly. In the latter form it has out- 
grown its original plan, and it has been de- 
cided to change the name to Putnam’s 
Monthly, not only because the Messrs. 
Putnam are the publishers of the Critic, but 
because some years ago they published the 
best purely American magazine issued over 
here up to that time, over the name of 
Putnam’s Monthly. The new Putnam’s 
Monthly will be in a way the Critic with 
another name, with a wider scope, with a 
larger field of usefulness. 


Literary Notes. 


Italy, beloved by devotees of art and 
nature, finds glorification in the list of 
books announced for publication by A. C. 
McClurg & Co. during the autumn, The 
History of Venice, by Senator Pompeo Mol- 
menti, to be completed in six volumes; 
George Eliot’s Romola, introduction, notes, 
and one hundred and sixty rare engravings; 
With Byron in Italy; The Guildes of Florence, 
an illustrated octavo by Edgcumbe Staley; 
and an impressive novel of fourteenth-cen- 
tury Italy, Redolfo: The Coming of the Dawn, 
by Edgerton R. Williams, Jr. All of these 
volumes are fully illustrated, and with Mrs. 
McMahan’s earlier volumes, With Shelley in 
Italy and Florence in the Poetry of the Brown- 
ings, will offer lovers of Italy a rarely beauti- 
ful and valuable addition to their libraries 
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For the Christian Register. 


Sleepy Song. 


BY ELIOT A. CURTIS. 


When the snowflakes light on the window bright, 
Do they want to melt away? 

When the glad brooks flow and the flowers grow, 
Do they know that it is May? 


When the little wave with its whitecap brave 
Runs along the smooth white sand, 

Then it speaks to me of the restless sea, 
And it tells of the distant land. 


When the dream-land star sends its beam so far, 
Sleepy Lady’s path to be, : 

Then I wonder why she must live so high, 
How she finds her way to me! 


When my prayers are said, and I lay my head 
On the pillow soft and white, 

Sleepy Lady sings of the lovely things 
That she shows me every night. 


Then she points afar to the brightest star 
That floats in heaven’s blue sea, 

And with footsteps light in the quiet night 
Climbs the dream-land stairs with me. 


For the Christian Register. 
Barbara’s Adventure. 


BY MARY ALLISON TIFFANY 


A fresh breeze was blowing, and all the 
black-eyed Susans in their yellow gowns 
began to nod. Barbara stopped to look at 
them. ‘‘Why, they are bowing to me,” she 
thought; and, catching up her pink skirt, 
she made a deep courtesy in return. ‘Good 
mornin’, you pitty flowers,” she said. ‘‘Bar- 
bawa goin’ to the wiver where big bwother 
goes to swim.” 

The flowers did not seem pleased at the 
news, for they stood quite still. 

Mamma was busy upstairs unpacking, and 
nurse was helping her; and, though Barbara 
knew it was naughty, she intended to go 
by herself. Nurse had held her skirts so 
tight yesterday when she tried to look over 
the bank, and would not let her climb down 
and poke with a long stick to find out how 
deep the water was. Now she could do as 
she pleased, and she trudged on. 

The path, which at first went straight 
ahead, suddenly turned at right angles to 
avoid a big rock, and so, when Barbara 
looked at the black-eyed Susans, which were 
waving back and forth again, they were no 
longer bending toward her, but moving side- 
ways. That made them look as if they were 
shaking their heads; and, instead of a friendly 
‘“Good inorning,” they seemed to be saying, 
‘No, no, little girl, don’t go.” But Barbara, 
who was very determined when she once 
made up her mind, paid no attention. 

The grass kept growing thicker and higher, 
and soon rose above her head. If her mother 
had happened to be looking from the upper 
window, she might have seen a little white 
hat bobbing up and down, but nothing more; 
and the child felt as far away and as ready 
for an adventure as Livingstone, the great 
explorer, in the jungles of Africa. Of course 
she had never heard of Livingstone and did 
not know about his meeting a lion. But, 
though there was no lion for Barbara, there 
was something that seemed quite as dread- 
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ful to her. Round a bend in the path she 
nearly ran into it. It was as tall as she and 
stood on two scrawny legs. There were 
feathers on its body; but its long thin neck 
was bare, and it had black beady eyes that 
seemed to be popping out of its head. Some 
loose skin hanging from its neck began to 
swell and to turn a dreadful red and purple, 
and the top of its head behaved in the same 
queer way. Then all of a sudden there was 
a whirr, and something like a big fan opened 
behind and stood out all about its body. 
Next it opened its mouth very wide and 
began making a fearful noise. ‘Gobble, 
gobble, gobble!’’ it said, and then louder, 
“Gobble, gobble, gobble.’ 

This was too much for Barbara, who, till 
then, had stood as if turned to stone, and 
she began to-utter piercing shrieks. Not 
in the least alarmed by that, nearer and 
nearer came the dreadful open mouth. 
“Now he is going to eat me,” thought the 
poor child. But no: he pounced upon a 
cooky she had all the time been tightly 
clutching, and, as it fell to the ground, began 
greedily pecking at it. 

Barbara realized that her chance had come. 
Quick as a flash she turned, and, not once 
looking back, ran past the black-eyed Susans, 
into the yard, and up the front steps to her 
mother’s arms. 

Panting for breath, and often stopped by 
sobs, she gave an account of the awful thing, 
with its great mouth opening to swallow her. 

“And, mamma, dear,” she ended, ‘‘nurse 
don’t have to go with Barbawa any more. 
She will always wemember what those nice 
Miss Susans say to her.”’ 


The Little Boy who wanted to be a 
Soldier. 


There was once a little boy who lived in 
the attic part of a very tall house which stood 
inavery great city. He lived with his grand- 
mother, and all day he sat by the little 
round attic window quite alone; for his grand- 
mother went out every morning to work in 
other houses. 

There was not very much to see from the 
window, except the gray pigeons with their 
pink feet and their sweet cooing voices, who 
hopped up on the window-sill. But there 
was the sky with its stars at night and its 
blue in the daytime; and there was a square 
down, down below that the little boy had 
never walked across, because, you see, he 
was quite, quite lame. 

So he sat very patiently by the window, 
and he watched the children going by to 
school and he talked to the pigeons, and he 
did a great deal to help his grandmother. 
She went away early in the morning; but 
before she started she put the tea-kettle 
over the fire, and the little boy washed the 
breakfast plates, and dried them very care 
fully, and wheeled his chair over to the cup- 
board and stood them all up on the shelf. 

Then he dusted all the places he could 
reach, and watered the marigold that grew 
in a pot in the window. ‘The attic looked as 
tidy and fine as a palace when the little boy 
had finished, and then he wheeled back to 
the window and began his own day’s work; 
for he was a busy little boy. 
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He had a bag full of beautiful calico pieces, 
and he had a thimble and a needle and a 
spool of thread; for his grandmother had 
taught him how to make holders. Some- 
times he could finish two in a day, very round, 
with brass rings to hang them up by, and 
people bought his holders for five cents apiece. 

While he sewed, he looked down into the 
square below, and watched the children 
playing at marbles and hop-scotch, and he 
wished that he could play, too. Best of all, 
he watched the soldiers parading by. Oh, 
but they were fine! Blue coats with yellow 
lining, feathers, and such straight backs! 

Nearly every day they marched past, 
and the little boy wished more than any- 
thing that he.could be a soldier. He had 
wished it ever since he could remember. To 
be a soldier and march in a parade! And, 
when he thought how he never could be one, 
he sometimes cried a little bit, and the thread 
would knot, and the needle would stick; 
for he was only a little boy, you know, and 
he was quite, quite lame. 

“‘Coo-roo, coo-roo,”’ called the pigeons one 
morning. “How do you do, little boy? 
The sun is up, and it isa good day for crumbs. 


‘We are off to the square, and we can’t stay 


any longer. We wish you could come, too,” 
And they spread their soft wings and fluttered 
off. 

“Even the pigeons go,” said the little boy 


to himself. ‘‘I wish some one would carry 
me down.” 
Toot, toot! tum-te-tum! ‘There come 


the soldiers!” He leaned as far as he was 
able over the window-sill, and waved a red 
holder, and shouted :— 

“Hurrah, hurrah! Here I am in the 
attic window. Hurrah!” 

The soldiers marched along, and the little 
boy thought no one heard him, so he took 
up his sewing again; but some one had heard! 
At the very end of the parade marched the 
old soldier, very slowly; for he was tired, 
and he saw the little red flag flying at the 
attic window. 

“No one will miss me,’’ said the old soldier, 
as he dropped out of the line and crossed 
the square and climbed the attic stair 

“May I come in?” he asked, taking off his 
hat with the white plume at the side, “and 
may I sit down for a minute?”’ 

A real soldier, in a long blue cloak, in the 
attic! The little boy was too excited to say 
anything; but the old soldier pulled up a 
chair close to the window, and took the red 
holder in his hands. 

“This is a very good holder,” he said. 
“Did you sew it yourself?” 

“Ves, I did,” said the little boy. “I make 
them every day, and I sell them for five 
cents; but you may have this one if you 
like it. I never saw a soldier close to before. 
I’ve always wanted to be a soldier more 
than anything.” : 

“Thank you very much for the holder, sir,” 
said the old soldier, “‘And you said you 
would care to be a soldier?” 

“Oh, but I never could,” said the little 
boy. “I have a crooked back, and it hurts. 
me at night, and I never could march in the 
square.” 

“But you make holders,” said the old sol- 
dier, ‘‘and you keep the barracks clean; and, — 
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I take it you help about mess.” (The little 
boy had put the potatoes boiling for dinner.) 
“You don’t have to march. You're honor- 
ably discharged, you know, if you’re wounded 
in battle. 

“JT have a flag at home,” said the old sol- 
dier. “It’s quite faded, and it’s full of bullet 
holes, for I carried it through the enemy’s 
ranks. I think, if you've no_ objections, 
Tu hang your holder at home by my flag, 
‘sir. 

“And I should like to give you something 
‘to remember me by,”’ went on the old —— 
“because I’m very proud to have met you.” 

The old soldier took off his long blue cloak, 

‘and wrapped it about the little boy. 
i “This is for you to wear,” he said. “And 
temember, sir,” he said, as he went out of the 
‘attic door, ‘that we’re both in the ranks, 
you and I, only you’re on the reviewing 
stand. You mustn’t wish any more. You 
‘are a soldier, sir!’ 

So the little boy sits by the window, and 
' the pigeon: still visit him; and he never goes 
down in the square. But the thread never 
knots, and the needle never sticks, for the 
long blue cloak hangs over his chair; and 
he knows that, though he is a little boy, and 
_ quite, quite lame, he is really a soldier— 
_ Carolyn S. Batley, in Kindergarten Review. 
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When Pearlie went on a “Seek.” 


Once there was a little girl whose name 
was Pearlie. 
| Pearlie was very cruelly treated by her 
mother, or at least she thought she was; and 
she finally decided to go and seek her fortune 
| in the wide world. So she said coldly to her 
mother one day, ““Mamma, I don’t love you 
any more, and I am going on a ‘seek.’” 
“Very well;’ answered her mother, not 
| Seeming to feel disturbed at all. 
! ; So with no more words to her mother 
Pearlie started off. 

It would be foolish, Pearlie thought to 
herself, however, to start on a long journey 
without some provisions. So she went down 
to the kitchen, where Mary the cook was 
at work, and said, “Mary, I’m going on a 
*seek,’ and will you please give me some 
bread?” 

“Certainly, I will, darlint,” Mary said, 
and gave her a large slice, just warm from 
the oven, crusty, delicious, and light, and 
With this in her hand Pearlie started off. 

Pearlie soon got as far as the big house on 
the corner, and there was a pleasant, com- 
fottable rock under a tree. She sat down in 
the shade to rest ; for, when one’s legs are 
short and fat, it is difficult to walk any dis- 
tance without getting tired. Pearlie was 
not tited yet, but she expected to be, 

Pearlie looked down at the bread in her 
hand, and, before she knew it, she had eaten 
it the Now what was she to do? She 

determined to go on a “seek,” but 
fio had no provisions. Near to the house on 
the corner lived a lovely lady who had three 
little girls just about Pearlie’s age. She 
Would understand, and give a piece of bread 
poor, abused child to seek her fort- 
It would never do to go back to Mary, 


for Péarlié knew Mary would only laugh. 
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At Pearlie’s ring the lady herself opened 
the door, and Pearlie explained to her, saying, 
“T want a piece of bread, because I am going 
on a ‘seek.’”’ 

Pearlie thought the lady laughed, but she 
went downstairs and got a delicious piece of 
bread. 

““There,”’ she said, ““when you have found 
your fortune, I hope you will come back and 
see us. I'll tell your mother you called.” 

“You mneedn’t trouble,” said Pearlie, 
mournfully: “she doesn’t care.” 

The day was warm, and noontime was 
long past As she walked, Pearlie looked 
down at the bread in her hand. She was 
very hungry, indeed. 

“T wouldn’t ever know I had eaten the 
other piece,” she said. “I'll just eat a little 
bit of this and keep the rest.” 

So Pearlie nibbled off one corner. Ah, 
it was delicious, and, before she realized it, 
she was startled to see that there was only 
one corner left. At this she was really dis- 
couraged. No one in all the fairy tales had 
ever started off without a piece of bread in 
his pocket, so Pearlie knew she must not. 
There was but one thing to do. Back she 
trudged to the house of the kind lady who 
had given her the bread, and climbed the 
steps, and bravely rang the bell again. 

“Why,” said the lady, “I thought you 
had gone on a ‘seek’ ?” 

“Tm going,” said Pearlie, reassuringly; 
“but will you please give me a piece of 
bread ?”’ 

“Why,” said the lady, ““I gave you a piece 
not ten minutes ago. What became of 
that?” 

Could it have been so short a time ago as 
ten minutes? Pearlie’s head drooped. 

“I—TI ate it,” she whispered at last, 
frankly. 

The lady surely laughed this time, but she 
went downstairs for another slice. 

This time Pearlie got as far as the car tracks 
her mother had forbidden her ever to cross. 
Whether or not one who was.on a “‘seek”’ 
might do forbidden things was a question 
which Pearlie sat down on the curb to con- 
sider. As she sat there, she put a crumb of 
the bread crust into her rosy mouth, then an- 
other little bit, and another, until, though 
you may doubt it, in less than five minutes 
the hungry little girl on a “‘seek”’ had eaten 
the whole slice. 

Somewhere in the distance a_ tea-bell 
sounded. It must be almost time for their 
own tea at home, Pearlie thought. Some- 
how the thought of her mother was not un- 
pleasant to her now. Pearlie had been mis- 
taken when she said she did not love her 
nrg any more. Also, she had found that 

“going on a seek” was not quite as delight- 
ful as she had thought it would be. 
“To-morrow will do just as well,’”’ Pearlie 
said to herself, running back as fast as her 
fat little legs would carry her. 

She opened the door of her mother’s room 
just enough to slip in. Mother sat there 
sewing, just as Pearlie had left her. Pearlie, 
her chin on her pinafore and one finger in her 
mouth, looked at her mother out of the 
corners of her eyes. Had mother for- 
gotten? 

“Come, Pearlie, darling,” said her mother, 
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“and let me wash your face for tea. The 
bell has rung.’— Margaret Louise Wallace, 
in Little Folks. 


A Happy Boy. 


John S. Wise tells the following negro 
story in “Recollections of Thirteen Presi- 
dents” :-— 

“I was fourteen years old when the great 
Civil War broke out. Regarding my age 
when it ended, I was much in the condition 
of a little darky on a Virginia plantation. 
He opened the farm gate for a visitor to 
his master, and scrambled up behind on 
the vehicle to ride to the great house. The 
visitor, impressed by his bright face and 
general precocity, looked back at him and 
said: “You are a bright little chap, my boy. 
How old are you?’ 

“Grinning from ear to ear, the boy re- 
plied: ‘I dunno, sir, ’xactly how old I is. 
Mammy says I can’t be but fo’teen, but by 
the fun I is had I spec I must be ’bout twenty- 
five.’” 


A Useful Visitor. 


A family took a spaniel into their home 
to care for during the absence of his master. 
At two o’clock in the morning they heard him 
barking, and, getting up to see what was the 
trouble, discovered that the lower rooms 
were on fire. Thanks to the spaniel, the 
family had time to arouse all the inmates 
of the upper rooms before any one was 
suffocated by the smoke, excepting a bull 
puppy, and he was not seriously injured.— 
Our Four-jooted Friends. 


*Twas Peter here and Peter there! 
For Peter each would shout, 
Till every one worked Peter so 
That Peter petered out! 
—Children’s Magazine. 


Little Alice, much disturbed, begged her 
mother not to let remarks be made about 
her doll when its was present, “because,” 
she said, “I have been trying all her life to 
keep Dollie from knowing that she is not 
alive.” 

Little Fred was visiting his grandmother 
in the country, and was watching the turkey. 
“Look, grandma,” he said, ‘‘the old gobbler 
has had his fan up for half an hour, and his 
face is as red as if he wasn’t a bit cooler.”— 
Our Lambs. 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 
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The National Negro Business League. 


BY ROBERT E. PARK. 


The seventh annual session of the National 
Negro Business League, founded by Booker 
T. Washington six years ago in Boston, 
was held this year in Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlanta, like all of the large Southern 
cities, has a character and a quality of its 
own. Richmond still retains the tradi- 
tions and flavor of the old Southern aris- 
tocracy. New Orleans is Spanish, French, 
and Creole. But Atlanta is the represen- 
tative of the ‘““New South,” the South in 
which the once despised ‘‘poor white’’ is 
rapidly becoming a dominating factor. In! 
Atlanta the ‘‘cracker”’ has come to his own. 

An ancient antipathy, which dates back 
to slavery times, makes the poor whites and 
the negroes natural enemies. This, it isi 
said, will account for the fact that the an- 
tagonism between the races is more acute, 
here than elsewhere. There are none of the 
old friendly relations that often existed 
between master and servant, and which’ 
still persist to some extent, to soften the 
competition. 

But, if one meets here the attitude of the 
South toward the negro in its most bitter 
and uncompromising expression, one may 
see, on the other hand, the effects which 
this antagonism has produced upon the mind 
of the negro. Atlanta is the home of Bishop! 
Turner and W. E. B. Du Bois. Bishop 
Turner has been preaching to his people 
for years that they must eventually return to 
Africa, because there was no hope for them 
in this country. He has been largely respon- 
sible for what is known in South Africa as 
the “Ethiopian movement,’ of which the 
party cry has been ‘‘ Africa for the Africans,” 
Mr. Du Bois, who is a teacher in the Atlanta 
University, is the author of ‘“‘The Souls of 
Black Folks,”” a book which describes with 
great literary skill and keen psychological 
analysis the effects upon a sensitive and 
finely educated mind of the contemptuous 
social discriminations imposed upon colored 
people. 

It was in this city, also, that Booker T. 
Washington sixteen years ago delivered his 
now famous Atlanta speech, in which he 
sought to direct the attention of both races 
to industrial co-operation,—the working to- 
gether for those interests they both had in 
common,—as a means of solving the race 
problem. The Business League is an em- 
bodiment of this idea. Like the annual 
Negro Conference, founded by Mr. Washing- 
ton, it is an attempt to extend to the whole 
mass of the negro people the teachings of 
the industrial school at Tuskegee. Atlanta 
has long been a storm centre of racial an- 
tagonisms. All the elements of the problem 
and some suggestions for its solution have 
been represented in Atlanta during the past 
week. 

It is one of the avowed purposes of the 
Business League to gather in its meetings 
such evidences of negro progress and enter- 
prise as will not only encourage members 
of the negro race to struggle on, but will 
convince the white people that the negro 
can make, and is making, real progress. In 
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this latter the League has failed this year, 
not because it did not have such evidences 


‘Ito offer, but because there were no white 


people who were willing to listen to them. 
The people of Atlanta have been cordial 
in their welcome of the Negro Business 
League. They have treated it respectfully; 
but they have not attended its deliberations, 
and the papers have not printed the facts 
which might show them what has been ac- 
complished. 

The thing that strikes the Northern visitor 
as strange is not merely the ignorance, but 
the indifference, of Southern people to the 
work that negroes are doing for their own 
improvement, seeing that this work is the 
only thing being done anywhere in the South 
to solve what Thomas Nelson Page calls 
“The Southerner’s Problem.’ The secret 
of this indifference is, I am convinced, that 
the mass of the Southern people distrust 
government. They do not believe in any 
kind of formal social action. ‘The Southerner 
is an instinctive individualist. There is in 
him a deep-seated conviction that he is able 
to settle his own concerns, each individual 
for himself, without the intervention of any 
one else. That is the reason why the ulti- 
mate instinctive appeal of the Southerner 
is always to the shot gun or the vigilance 
comumnittee. 

At a time when the whole North was 
turned with a new and passionate interest 
to the study of civic and social questions, the 
South still clings to those primitive notions 
of social and political life which grew up 
under the old patriarchal system, when each 
planter with his family and his slaves lived 
alone in practical independence from the 
rest of the world. 

The most important action taken by the 
Business League this year was the formation 
by representatives of fourteen negro banks 
present of the National Negro Bankers’ As- 
sociation. Six years ago, when the League 
was formed, there were but two negro 
banks in the country. Last year the names 
of something like seventeen were reported 
to the League. This year it appéared that 


| there are thirty-one banks, in different parts 


of the South, having a combined paid-up 
capital of $350,000 and deposits amounting 
to something like $1,192,000. These fig- 
ures are based upon a conservative estimate. 

At this meeting of the League W. R. Petti- 
ford told the story he has told before, of the 
organization and early struggles of the Ala- 
bama Penny Savings Bank. Mr. Petti- 
ford was a minister before he became a 
banker, and in his reports he interweaves 
incidents that give us an insight into the 
indirect effects of these banks upon the 
masses of the negro people. Some of these 
incidents are like a glimpse through a key-hole 
out upon a broad landscape. They open a 
whole vista of facts which show to what 
extent moral and social motives are inter- 
woven into the fabric which make banking 
and business possible. 

The existence of these banks represents 
not merely the enterprise of a few individuals 
who have established them, but in a still 
larger degree it represents the thrift and in- 
dustry of the great mass of the negro people 
from whose small deposits their capital is 
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composed. Their success is finally depend- 
ent upon the extent to which the officers 
can inspire the people with a desire to es- 
tablish permanent family relations, to own 
their own homes and hand down to their 
children a little patrimony that will enable 
them to live better and accomplish more than 
their parents were able to do. 

The rapid development of these institu- 
tions, on the other hand, and the extent to 
which they are all dependent upon the con- 

fidence with which they are able to inspire the 
people, has led some of the more thoughtful 
among the negro bankers to foresee the dan- 
gers of attempting to go too rapidly. This 
was one of the reasons for the organization 
of a Negro Banking Association. It was 
hoped that this institution might exercise 
a sort of parochial control over the banks 
already in existence and encourage the es- 
tablishment of others in communities where 
they are needed. Dr. S. D. Redmond, 
president of the American Trust and Savings 
Bank of Jackson, Miss., suggested that an 
expert accountant should be employed, who 
could go from one of these banks to another 
and audit their books at least once in every 
quarter, and make report to the Negro 
Banking Association. 

“The failure of one negro bagk in this 
country,’’ said Mr. Redmond, ‘“‘will do all 
negro banks more harm than the accumu- 
lated failures of one hundred white banks 
could white bankers.” 

In this way their banking institutions are 
teaching some of the more thoughtful mem- 
bers of the negro race that the solidarity 
of their interests is not merely sentimental, 
but practical. 

Booker T. Washington’s annual address 
to the Business League was a reaffirmation 
of the doctrine which he announced in his 
now famous Atlanta speech, eleven years 
ago. He advised the negroes to remain in 
the South. He pointed out that in spite of 
disadvantages they were making progress. 
In Georgia he said negroes own at the 
present time twenty million dollars’ worth of 
taxable property. He said:— 

“Within the past year I have inspected 
and studied the condition and progress of 
our people in the Northern and Western 
States as I have never done before, and I 
have no hesitation in reatfirming my former 
opinion that the Southern States offer the 
best permanent abode for the masses of our 
people. While many individuals may find 
prosperity outside of the South, and have 
the right to make the effort, yet laying the 
foundation for growth in life essentials, 
which this organization seeks first of all 
to promote, I know no section of this country 
where our people are making more progress 
and where the future is more full of promise 
than right here in the South. In thus 
expressing myself I do not overlook the fact 
that we have a large mumber of negroes in 
the North and West whose success is.in the 
highest degree creditable, nor do I overlook 
those things in the South which often dis- 
courage many of our people.” 

Friends of the negro have sought to oppose 
the measures that are now taken to encourage 
immigration to the Southern States, believ- 
ing that the competition of the white man 
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will drive the negro from the position he now 
holds upon the soil. and in the trades. Booker 
T. Washington does not share the fears of 
those friends of the negro. He said:— 

“Tn connection with our future here in the 
South I do not share the fear that immigra- 
tion will retard or prevent our progress. 
The millions of unoccupied and unused 
acres in the South have yet to be used by 
some one, and the present scarcity of all 
forms of labor upon which business pros- 
perity in a large measure rests cannot always 
remain unsatisfied. A few thousand strong, 
sturdy, thrifty foreigners in each county 
will go far toward quickening our energy 
and sharpening our wits, by bringing their 
healthy competition, which is very much 
needed in many sections of the South. 
Our salvation is to be found not in our 
ability to keep another race out of the terri- 
tory, but in our learning to get as much out of 
the soil, out of the occupations or business, 
as any other race can get out of theirs.” 

‘He reaffirmed his conviction that the 
future success of the negro would depend 
largely upon his ability to get possession of 
the soil. On this point he said:— 

“The more I study our condition and need,’ 


the more I am convinced that there is no 


surer road by which we can reach civic, 
moral, educational, and religious development 
than by laying the foundation in the owner- 
ship and cultivation of the soil, the saving: 
of money, commercial growth, and the skil- 
ful, conscientious performance of any duty 
with which we are intrusted. This policy 
does not mean the limiting or circumscrib- 
ing of the activities or ambitions of the race. 
Progress through this method means the 
exercise of patience, faith, courage, and 
eternal vigilance; but there is no escape 
from it. It is the road that all nations have 
travelled, which have gotten upon their 
Breet.”’ 

The thing in his speech which aroused 
greatest interest in Atlanta was undoubtedly 
his reference to negro criminals and to lynch- 
ing. Just at the time the League was in 
session, people of Atlanta had been greatly 
incensed by an outbreak of crimes against 
women. There had been talk in the papers 
of lynching and violence, and up to this time 
no voice had been raised against it. Mr. 
Washington said :— 

“There is much that the brave, intelligent, 
patriotic white men of America can do for 
us. There is much that we can do for our- 
selves. The executive authorities should see 
to it that every law is enforced, regardless 
of race or color, that the weak are protected 
against injustice from the strong. We have 


examples in several Southern States that 


this is being done in an encouraging degree. 
Without this encouragement and protec- 
tion of the law it is not possible for the negro 
to succeed as a laborer or in any line of 

“On the negro’s part we have a duty. 
Our leaders should see to it that the criminal 
negro is gotten rid of whenever possible. 
‘Making all allowances for mistakes, injustice, 
and the influence of racial prejudice, I 
have no hesitation in saying that one of the 
elements in our present situation that give 
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crimes that are being committed by the 
members of our race. The negro is com- 
mitting too much crime North and South. 
We should see to it, as far as our influence 
extends, that crimes are fewer in number: 
otherwise the race will permanently suffer 
The crime of lynching everywhere and at 
all times should be condemned. Our South- 
land to-day has no greater enemy to busi- 
ness progress than lynchers and those who 
provoke lynching.” | 

There was a perceptible change of public 
sentiment during the three days the Busi- 
ness League was in session. Undoubtedly, 
the presence of some five hundred negro 
business men, gathered from all parts of 
the country for the peaceful purpose of dis- 
cussing how they could best promote their 
own welfare and that of their own people, 
had a quieting effect upon the public 
mind. 

Before the Business League had completed 
its session a large number of influential 
white citizens of the city had denounced 
in the papers the encouragement of mob 
law and the plans which had been suggested 
of forming a Kuklux Klan. They sup- 
ported the demand first made by the negro 
preachers and the negro newspapers of the 
town that the dives in the city be closed, 
as these were the breeding-places of crime 
and the real sources of evils against which 
the public was clamoring. But this was 
a recognition that the crimes for which the 
papers had demanded mob law were due 
less to the presence of negroes in the com- 
munity than to the bad administration of 
the city, which had tolerated these places 
for the revenue which they brought in. 


Boston Letter. 


If an effort to be clean is next to an attempt 
to be godly, some of the inhabitants of the 
North End are not far from the kingdom of 
heaven. Let him who doubts this state- 
ment, misled by evidence to the contrary, 
stroll through Parmenter Street on a muggy 
Sunday morning in summer before the hour 
of seven. Parmenter Street runs between 
Hanover and Salem, not far from the shadow 
of ‘‘the belfry tower of the old North Church.” 
Opposite the Cushing School the observer 
will find a crowd of men and boys waiting, 
more or less patiently, for a chance to take 
a bath. 

The opportunity (with others) is provided 
by the North End Union, an organization— 
not a church—operated by the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches. Promptly at the 
hour of seven appears Mrs, Josephine Jus- 
tafson, lets in the would-be bathers, and ar- 
ranges their turns. She has been doing it 
for ten years, and knows how. No member- 
ship or registration is required; but men are 
charged ten cents, women and children five. 
The hours for baths are from 7 to 10.30 A.M. 
Sundays and holidays, and from 8 a.m. to 8 
P.M. every other day in the year. There are 
no dressing-rooms. One undresses in a 
bath-room, hangs his clothes on the pegs, 
and draws over them a rubber curtain, pro- 
vided to protect them from the spray and 
steam. After the bath he dresses in the 


me most concern is the large number of | same room, standing, if he happens to be in 
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a shower-bath-room, on a piece of wooden 
lattice work two feet square. 

“But how many can you serve?’ you ask 
Mrs. Justafson. 

“Here are the attendance cards. See 
from forty to fifty a day usually,” she an- 


swers in her pretty broken English. ‘‘It de- 
pends on the weather. Hot days, more. 
Saturdays, more. Sundays, more. See— 


this Saturday, fifty-eight; this, sixty-two.” 

“How many bath-rooms have you?” 

“Three tubs and three showers. Six in 
all.” 

You stifle your astonishment, and say: 
“But some of the people must have to wait 
a long time!” 

“Ah, yes! but they wait, two hours, three 
hours,—yes, a long time. We cannot help 
that, as they know.” 

“You could use more baths if you had 
them? ”’ 


Educational 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. 0. SOUTH WORTH. 


es Ne eee toe 
THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856. 
The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, . 
visitor. Fits its students for leading places in collegiate, 
professional, or business life. Character prime requisite. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- POR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. A 
new gymnasium with swimming rook Fits for college, 
Peg eg en and Pes ee a pemmblet sent 
ree. ress Dr. . E. ock Ri 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. . aay 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston = 


Individual 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home. 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y ; Henry Pickering, 7 reas. ; 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston 


Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company 


Cash Fund, April 1, 1906, $728,999.12 

Surplus over Reinsurance, 

Losses paid past year, 53,697.94 

Dividends paid past year, 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL 


Amount at Risk, 833,100,260.00 
Total Liabilities, 250,976.81 


Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per cent. 
on 5 years, 40 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per cent. on all 


others. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
Cc. A. HOWLAND, Jr., Vice Pres’t 
WILLIAM H, PAY, Secretary 
JAMES F, YOUNG, Asst. Secy. 
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“Three, four times! ah, yes! but they wait.” 

Then Mrs. Justafson tells you about the 
fresh milk for babies. About five hundred 
bottles—six, eight, or ten ounce nursing 
bottles—are delivered at the Union each 
morning, to be sold to those who have or- 
dered them the day before. ‘The price for 
the milk is two cents per bottle. A deposit 
of two cents each is required for the first 
bottles, which are exchangeable daily until 
the order is cancelled, when the deposit is 
returned. Dr. Hale’s ‘‘recording angel” 
knows how many babies’ lives have been 
saved by this work. ‘‘But,” as the little 
girl said, when her mother told her God knew 
her sins, ‘‘he won’t tell.” 

Two other lines of work have been carried 
on at the North End Union through the 
summer,—the Flower Mission, for the col- 
lection and distribution of flowers on Tuesday 
and Friday mornings, and a daily printing 
school for boys. The Boston Dispensary 
has an order-book in Mrs. Justafson’s care 
for patients who need looking after in their 
homes, and two doctors and a nurse respond 
daily to the calls recorded. 

Most of the people in the district are Jews 
and Italians, with such names as Ratshesky 
and Gorfinkle. They are ambitious and 
adaptable, respond eagerly to instruction, 
and in many instances make astonishing 
progress. 

Preparations, cleaning, varnishing, etc., 
have been made for the regular work of the 
Union, including the library and reading- 
room, kindergarten, classes in plumbing, 
dressmaking, gymnasium work, etc, to be 
resumed under Mr. Hubbard, the superin- 
tendent, Miss Johnson, his assistant, and 
various teachers about the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

At Morgan Chapel work during the sum- 
mer has been in charge of Mr. E. C. Gale. 
Mr. Helms will return the 1st of October. 
The service of worship for adults and that 
for children have been combined: the Sunday- 
school and the Monday evening class meeting 
have been held regularly. Open-air ser- 
vices three evenings each week in the lot 
back of the chapel have been well attended. 
The industrial school was closed during the 
summer. About fifty bottles of milk for 
babies were distributed daily, and flowers 
were sent to the shut-ins weekly. 

At least once each week, and some of the 
weeks twice, a day’s outing has been taken 
to park or beach or down the harbor, From 
fifty to three hundred and fifty, old and 
young, black and white, helper and helped, 
have joined in these excursions. The 1st of 
September twenty-five little children from 
the North End Union and thirty-five from 
Morgan Chapel went with the chapel deacon- 
ess, Miss Brown, to South Lincoln for ten 
days. Best of all, the kindergarten, num- 
bering thirty little tots, under Miss Fagan, 
was transplanted to South Athol the first 
week in July for the entire summer. The 
far-reaching value of these outings and 
vacations is beyond all estimation, not 
only to health and happiness, but in sorely 
needed Christian fellowship and in right- 
eousness. 

At Bulfinch Place Church the usual sum- 
mer work has been carried on, increased by 
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its enlarged facilities. Its congregation was 
invited to join in the services at King’s 
Chapel for the month of August, and ac- 
cepted the invitation. It will be at home 
for the service on the 16th, and its Sunday- 
school will reopen the 23d. 

The King’s Chapel services have been 
enjoyed greatly by those who have attended 
them. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot was the preacher 
on the 9th, and Rev. Howard N. Brown will 
be on the 16th. 

The union services at Arlington Street 
Church during the month of September are 
in charge of its new assistant pastor, Rev. 
Robert F. Leavins, whose opening message of 
“Good Tidings” was cordially received. 

Dr. Crothers will exchange for two months 
with Rey. Mr. Freeston of London, The 
Second Church reopens the 23d. Rev. C. E. 
Park of Hingham is to be installed at the First 
Church about the 1st of October. 

The American Unitarian building has been 
given a new roof, and each department has 
been cleaned and regulated, and put in apple- 


pie order for the season’s work. The loan: 


library of the Women’s Alliance has sent out 
some fifteen or twenty books each month,— 


a number that no doubt would be greatly 
increased were the opportunity to borrow 
Some of the Post- | 


more widely known. 
office Mission workers have kept their corre- 
spondents supplied during the summer, and 
there has been a steady demand at head- 
quarters for tracts. 

No conventions having been held in Boston 


since the Christian Scientists’ and doctors’ | 


in June, fewer visitors have been in town 
than usual. The joint Congress of the 
National Conference and the International 


Council of Unitarians and Other Liberal | 
Religious Thinkers and Workers, to be held | 


in Boston next year, Sept. 22-26, 1907, is 
already of great interest to our denomina- 
tion. In preparation for it the Study Class 
Committee of the National Alliance has 
issued “A Programme of Alliance Study” 
(Leaflet No. 10), on ‘“‘The Liberal Religious 
Movements and Leaders in Foreign Countries: 
1, Great Britain; 2. Holland; 3. France; 
4. Germany; 5. Hungary; 6. Switzerland; 
7. India;8.Japan.’’ Copies of this programme 
may be obtained now of Miss Everett at 
Room 10, 

A look ahead to our Sunday-schools is 
rewarded by indications of a deepened inter- 
est in the study of the Bible and a tendency 
toward the use of the graded system. The 
admirable course prepared for the Sunday- 
school of the First Parish of Cambridge, under. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins, was given in full in 
the Register of August 25. 

Before the month has ended plans: will 
have been made for the season’s activities 
in most, if not all, of our churches, ‘There is 
work for every one, a place for each that no 
one else can fill, The record of the year will 
be determined by the spirit and effort of each 
individual in every church. Perhaps no 
more admirable example can be given than 
that of the red-headed small boy described 
in a recent Register, who, three minutes after 
a sign, ‘“Boy Wanted,’’ was placed in front 
of the store, appeared before the proprietor 
bearing the sign in his arms, 


“Did you put this up?” he asked eagerly. 


}ious and moral education. 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin 
and Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of ‘the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and e- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. - Lin- 
coln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a ‘book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C, Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. MeMundie 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Flaca 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 


| Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 


| Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 


Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


“Yes!” thundered the merchant, ‘‘Why 
did you take it down?” ; 
“Why, I’m the boy,” ¥F..W.uB. 


Rev. William Henty Savary. 


Rev. William Henry Savary, whose death 
was announced last week as having occurred 
September 4, was born in East Bradford, now 
Groveland, Mass., in 1835, a descendant of 
Robert Savary, who, having landed with the 
first settlers of Newbury, at Parker River, 
nearly two hundred years before, afterward 
took up lands in Bradford, which his pos- 
terity will occupy. Mr. Savary was gradu- 
ated from Yale University in 1857, being 
associated during his college course with 
many distinguished men, whose esteem he 
always possessed. Coming early under the 
influence of Rev. David A. Wasson, a man of 
much genius and high spirituality, who, 
ordained over the Congregational church gt 
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Groveland, came out into liberal views, 
Mr. Savary’s career in life was by him de- 
termined. Fervidly earnest, he went through 
the Harvard Divinity School, setting out 
upon his work as a minister in 1860. His 
successive pastorates were at West Newton, 
Mass., from 1861 to 1864; at Ellsworth, 
Me., from 1865 to 1873; at Canton, Mass., 
from 1873 to 1885; at South Boston, from 
1885 to 1892; and at Marshfield (Green 
Harbor), Mass., from 1892 to 1895. 

r. Savary, therefore, was regularly in 
the ministry for thirty-five years. He was 
never physically. robust, though seldom 
so out of health as to be unable to work. 
While always more or less hampered by 
bodily infirmity; his fine intellectual gifts 
and beautiful spirit asserted themselves 
always. His activity was not bounded by 
his parish duties. In whatever community 
he lived he was the promoter of education, 
temperance, charity,—of every, course con- 
nected with the public well-being. In 
particular may be mentioned his work as 
superintendent of schools in Hancock 
County, Me., where he quite reorganized the 
imperfect Scere that prevailed, benefiting 
permanently the schools of that whole region. 


It was, however, as a parish minister that he |. 


was most effective. His preaching was 
always an incitement to noble living, while 
the warmth of his heart and the purity of, 
his life as he went in and out among the 
homes that were in his special ‘care caused 
blessing to attend his labors. 

Mr. Savary retired from the regular min- 
istry in 1895, making his home in the house 
built by his father, Hon. George Savary, 


on the estate taken up more than two cen- 


turies before by his earliest American an- 
eestor. Here, on the shore of the Merrimack, 
in the heart of the ‘‘ Whittier County,” though 
no longer in the foreground, he was by no 
means idle, He was often in the pulpit;. for 
funerals his ministrations were in request; 
in a broad, unsectarian spirit he interested 
himself in bringing into harmony religious 
bodies long estranged from each.~ other, 
leading in schemes of co-operative work in 
harmonious association with men of various 
creeds. To the last he was busy with plans 
for open-air preaching, and with the manage- 
ment of charitable enterprises; while his 
final effort in public was the delivery a 
month since, at Green Acre, near Ports- 
mouth of a well-studied appreciation of 
two good women,—Lydia Maria Child and 
Lucretia Mott. 

It was David A. Wasson who gave direc- 
tion to Mr. Savary’s useful and happy life, 
and the pupil always felt the impress of the 
mind and character of the gifted master. In 
one of his last conversations Mr. Savary 
expressed with enthusiasm his love for the 
man whose influence had so affected him, 
citing as especially dear to him the poem 
of Wasson entitled ‘‘All’s Well’’;— 

“Sweet-voiced Hope, thy fine discourse 

. Foretold not half life’s good to me; 


y painter fancy hath not force 
‘0 show how sweet it is to be.” 


Mr, Savary’s philosophy of life was fully 
in unison with the thought and spirit of that 
payin poem. He had felt in full measure 
the disappointments and afflictions of the 
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earthly lot, but his temper was always the 
serene content and unclouded optimism 
expressed in the grand lines:— 


“All thine is mine,’ the sky-soul saith; 

‘The wealth I am shalt thou become; 

Richer-and richer, breath by breath,— 
Immortal gain, immortal room. 

And, since all his mine also is, 
Life’s gift outruns my fancies far, 

And dreams the dream in larger stream, 
As morning drinks the morning star.’’’ 


At Mr. Savary’s burial, September 6, 
among his ancestors for seven generations, 
all the parishes he had served were repre- 
sented, either by letters full of affection or by 
men and women who had known and loved 
him, It was fitting, after his work as a 
harmonizer, that ministers, orthodox and 
liberal, should join in the services, and that 
the knell should be tolled by the bell of the 
Congregational churech,—a church which, 
while not approving his heresies, recognized 
his worth and dignity asa man. 


J. Ke A, 


Unitarian. Sunday-School 
Society. 


Reasons Why. 


The grouping of scattered reasons often 
gives force to a truth which loses its value 
when not focalized in this way, The reasons 
why individuals, who wish well to humanity 
and themselves, should engage in Sunday- 
School work have a cumulative power, No 
particular one might suffice, in many cases, 
when the entire array would convince. 
Therefore I venture to summarize the argu- 
ments, confirming the general truth, that 
the -Sunday-School work has claims on all 
of us,—claims to which we ought not to 
turn deaf ears. 

1. It has a part to take in the formation 
of character for which no other source is a 
satisfactory’ substitute. To conviction it 
proposes to add conscience. On reason it 
bestows the spirit of reverence. Ideals 

capable of lifting ordinary thoughts to high 

planes are amongst its gifts. Against the 
materialistic tendencies of industrial times 
it sets the spiritualizing power of great 
truths. 

2. In Sunday-School work we are employ- 
ing the methods that are exalted to first 
rank in modern progress. I refer to the ed- 
ucational objects in view, tending to place 
religion on'a permanent basis. If the Sun- 
day School is anything, it is a department 
of the church for instruction and nurture. 
It is not, on the one hand, a pedagogical 
institute, neither, on the other, is it a nursery 
of sentiments. More and more the laws 
that obtain in wise teaching are becoming 
recognized in Sunday-School affairs. Edu- 
cation is the watchword of -the republic, 
and, when that word iscompletely understood, 
it may also stand for the foundations of the 
kingdom of God, 

3. If you join the ranks of Sunday-School 
workers, you will be strengthening your 
chureh. He who ignores the young people 
cuts off all hope of a future for organized 
religion. Our recruits for the pews and 
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for parish activities must come from the boys 
and girls who are growing up to take our 
places. The money you put into the col- 
lection box is needed, and your gift is wel- 
come; but greater than this, for the wel- 
fare of the cause you cherish, is the personal 
support you may be able to give to the Sun- 
day School. 

4. Your co-operation in Sunday-School 
work will add to its dignity and influence, 
and that means it will increase in power. 
While we are casting about for a solution 
of problems and difficulties, the remedy is 
near at hand, If parents and adults gen- 
erally would participate in the work of the 
Sunday School, numbers, enthusiasm, and 
prosperity would be more clearly in evidence. 
What the elders shun, the children will be 
apt to avoid, What the elders enjoy, will 
become the object of interest for the younger 
people. The great need at the present mo- 
ment in the Unitarian churches is a cordial 
co-operation on the part of the homes and 
pews. 

5. Through the Sunday School, and all it 
represents, you can best work for the spread 
of our faith, Beyond your church, beyond 
your community, extend the radiating lines 
of human progress. You ought to have 
a share in bettering the world outside the 
borders of your own daily life. It seems to 
me there is no surer channel for such an 
achievement than dealing with the children 
and young people in the Sunday School. 
The emancipation of faith from superstition, 
the deliverance of the human mind from 
errors, can best be worked out by the steady 
process of a high education. The work of 
the Sunday School is on the level of the 
“higher education,” because it is concerned 
with principles which are eternal. Freedom 
to study, freedom to think, freedom to be- 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


The new and permanent address of Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte is corner of Commonwealth Avenue and Leam- 
ington Road, Brighton, Mass. Auburndale (Norumbega 
Park) electrics. Telephone: Brighton 535-4. 


Deaths. 


COBB.—At Boston, August 11, Katherine Sedgwick 
Dewey, wife of Francis D. Cobb of Barnstable, Mass., a 
daughter of the Rev. Orville Dewey, D.D 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
Incorporated. 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, esrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


4 N American woman desires a position as Managing 
Housekeeper, Address Suite 1, 14 Holton Street, 
West Medford, Mass. 


EEKING a little girl born of educated 
’ become a member of our family, Reply 
tian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


arents to 
., Chris- 


ANTED.— Representatives to look after renewals 

of subscriptions for 7he American Magazine. 

Experience not essential. No capital needed. Good op- 

portunity to build up a permanent business. Address: 
J. N. Trainer, 146 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and hang i in “Old Va.’?? 

Write for facts to one who changed Read, High- 
Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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lieve,—for such privileges are our Sunday 
Schools a constant plea and effort. 

Are not these and similar reasons suffi- 
cient to move some earnest mortals to “lend 
a hand’? Everywhere, for the most part, 
the cry goes up, ““We need more teachers, 
more officers, more support in the Sunday 
School.’ Such a situation of things should 
be remedied. It can be, and for those who 
have not had experience and shrink from 
undertaking the duties I foretell unexpected 
pleasure and profit. 

Epwarp A. HorrTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andx to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her.] 


The attention of the unions is again called 
to the new Topic Manual, a little pamphlet 
containing a most comprehensive list of topics 
as recommended by the committee having 
the preparation of such a list in charge. 

It is full of suggestions as to what ground 
may be covered for not only one year, but 
for two or three years to come. A number 
of courses are indicated, practical, religious, 
and denominational. Some may require 
considerable preparation, others but very 
little. In using such a list it is wiser and 
better to have the subject assigned to the 
speaker before the year begins, in order to 
allow ample time for proper preparation of 
the subject-matter, and where printed pro- 
grammes are distributed throughout the 
parish the subject may become sufficiently 
familiar for others than the leader to discuss. 
This manual may be obtained at the National 
headquarters, Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, 
for five cents a copy. 

The unions are advised to leave an evening 
or so open for an occasional outside speaker, 
Many unions find it easier to have their 
programmes varied, and not devote the whole 
season to any one particular topic. Each 
union must make its own decision as to this 
point; but at the recent meeting of the board 
of directors it was deemed advisable to urge 
upon the unions, so far as practicable, the 
study of the history of Unitarianism, since 
there seems to be such a lamentable lack of 
knowledge, especially among our younger 
members, as to what the Unitarian Church 
is, what it stands for, how it began, etc. 

Such a course might be begun with the 
study of the Liberal Movement in Religion, 
going on to the study of Unitarianism and 
the great men in our liberal history, and 
coming down to our own day and to the 
present attitude of the other denominations 
toward us. This might be done for a year 
or two, or the three years perhaps, and not 
be done exhaustively either. It is safe to 
say that in the end our young people would 
have gained much of interest and profit con- 
cerning our own denomination. — Especially 
would this study be well for young people 
of high-school age, those who will later go 
away from the home church and the home 
influences to boarding school and college, 
and who ought to start so equipped that they 
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may still continue loyal to the Unitarian 
Church and the Unitarian training, and prove 
able and ready, if need be, to enlighten 
others. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. Howard N. Brown will preach at 
King’s Chapel on Sunday, September 16, 
at 10.30 A.M. 


Rev. Charles E. St. John, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, will preach 
at the First Unitarian Church of Manchester- 
by-the-Sea on Sunday, September 16, at 
II A.M. 


Regular services will be resumed at the 
Church of the Disciples, Boston, of which 
Dr. Charles Gordon Ames is minister, next 
Sunday morning at eleven o’clock. All seats 


are free. 
Churches. 


Bar Harsor, ME Services. at this well- 
known summer resort have been kept up 
with regularity, Rev. Mr. Park of the 
First Church in Boston preaching at the open- 
ing service, and Rev. Mr. Scott of Bangor 
preaching at the closing service. While Mr. 
Van Ness was here in August, a Congrega- 
tional meeting was called, and a report made 
as to a new and enlarged style of organ. 
Something over $600 has been contributed 
for this purpose. A strong sentiment mani- 


fested itself at the meeting in favor of a} 


permanent minister, or at least one whose 
services could be counted upon for six months 
in every year. The board of trustees was 
increased by the addition of two members. 
The treasurer’s statement of Mr. B. C. 
Reynolds showed that the organization was 
in a good and healthy condition. 


FAIRHAVEN, Mass—The Unitarian’ So- 
ciety, Rey. F. L. Phalen: The noble and im- 
pressive church is thronged by worshippers 
every Sunday, and often many are unable 
to secure seats. It is an unusual and an 
inspiring sight to see a church not only in 
winter, but in mid-summer, filled with a 
devout and attentive congregation. The 
people who come represent every shade of 
religious faith, and Unitarianism has no finer 
opportunity to secure the attention and in- 
terest of hundreds of representative persons 
from all over the republic than here in Fair- 
haven. Rev. Frank K. Freeston of London, 
Eng., preached the last Sunday in August; 
and Rev. Robert Collyer of New York is to 
occupy the pulpit on September 16. Mr. 
Phalen resumed his work on the first Sunday 
in September, 


Nonouitt, Mass—From the middle of 
July to the first of September, the summer 
colony at Nonquitt, Mass., has enjoyed ves- 
per services each Sunday at five o’clock. 
These meetings have been very restful and 
inspiring, and weare grateful to our Unitarian 
ministers who kindly gave their services, 
The speakers were Rev. Mr. Slocum of New 
Bedford, Rev. Roger S. Forbes of Dedham, 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. George H. Reed 
of Belmont. 
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Prospect HARBOR, ME—YThe curse of 
sectarianism has fallen upon this village, as it 
has upon so many in New England. Form-- 
erly there was but the one Union Church 
open to all, and used by the various de- 
nominations. Some three years ago an 
intense ‘sectarian came to Prospect and in- 
sisted that the people of a certain faith 
should separate themselves from the other 
villages and erect a chapel of their own. 
The town has now two churches. Under 
the best of circumstances it was not easy 
to keep the Union Church in good repair and 
provide for Sunday services. It can be 
easily imagined what a struggle it now is to 
keep either one of the buildings open. This 
summer the Union Church was closed until 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness, who summers near 
here, came to ‘‘The Sands.” He kindly con- 
sented to preach one Sunday in the Sec- 
tarian Church, the next Sunday in the 
Union church, and, by requesting that the 
enlarged collection taken at the Union 
Church go for the benefit of the Sectarian 
Church, displayed a Christian spirit of 
catholicity which has had its moral effect, 
and has done something toward bringing 
about a better town spirit. Miss Leggett 
of Winter Harbor, Mr. Singsen of Provi- 
dence, and Mr. Sargent of West Gouldsboro 
have filled the pulpit of the Union Chapel. 
Steps are now being taken to form some 
definite religious organization, inclusive in 
character, to manage hereafter the services 
in the Union Chapel . 


WINTER Harpor, ME—Over and over, 
at the session of the Hancock County Con- 
ference held this year at Ellsworth, the 
speakers dwelt upon the necessity of chang- 
ing the basis of emphasis. ‘‘A church in 
which there is but a preaching service,” 
said one speaker, “is not needed to-day.” 
This lack of interest in the conventional 
preaching service is very noticeable in these 
smaller New England towns, owing, per- 
haps, among other reasons, to the fact that 
inexperienced students fill to so large an 
extent the pulpits. There is a constant 
coming and going of ministers, making per- 
sonal friendship and loyalty almost out of 
the question. Channing Chapel, the gift of 
Mr. D. B. Flint, is closed except for the 
short summer season, and the Unitarian 
ministers who in past years have occupied 
the pulpit from week to week have had no 
personal acquaintance with the villagers. 
The result has been that the congregations were 
discouragingly small. This season Rev. Mary 
L. Leggett was placed in charge. She has 
aimed to directly influence the townspeople by 
interesting herself in the children, gathering 
together the younger children into classes on 
natural history, literature, etc. On a Satur- 
day afternoon the library back of the chapel 
holds from twenty to thirty interested little 
listeners, and these same children, or a ma- 
jority of them, are seen the next afternoon 
sitting in the front pews at the religious 
service. They are thus growing up with 
kindly associations toward the chapel and 
with a loyalty for it. In ten years the forty 
boys and girls who have come under Miss 
Leggett’s excellent influence will make the 
nucleus for a solid Unitarian church. Miss 
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Lilian Freeman Clarke, Mr. Sargént of the 
Meadville Theological School, Mr. Van Ness 
of Boston, and Mr. Brundage, who is sum- 
mering at Grindstone Point, have shared 
Channing pulpit with Miss Leggett. Mr. 
Brundage has been particularly helpful, 
and he is well remembered by the Winter 
Harbor people because. of his ministrations 
in the summer of 1903. 


Personal. 


Rev. Edward Tallmadge Root, field sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island Federations, whose residence for a 
year has been at East Thompson, Conn., after 
September 1 will have his permanent address 
at 141 Chester Avenue, Providence, R.I. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society from May 
8 to September 1 :— 


May 9. Portsmouth, N.H., Sunday-school........ $15.00 
g. Lancaster, 'Pa., Sunday-school........ Lie. 48.00 
9- pmestown, N.Y., Sunday-school.. 2.00 
10. Radeiphra (Germantown), Bn » Sunday- 
school . 5.00 
10. Erie, Pa., Sunday-schooi. Bea 2.00 
1. Quincy, ti, Sunday-school - + 509 
14. Quincy, Mass., Sunday-school 5,00 
16. Augusta, Me., ‘Sunday-school 3.00 
June 9. Quincy, Ill, Sunday-school 
(total, UBsahidlis. « « 15.00 
x3. Brookline, Mass., First Parish. 75.00 


14. Louisville, ESE Church of the Messiah 

Sunday-school........+.sse.eeee eee 

15. Barre, 

19. Uxbridge, Mass., Sane: school. ........- 
. Charlestown, N.H.. Sunday-school ., 
11. North Easton, Mass., Unity Church. - 


97.04 
17. Mrs. Francis A. Roberts, Philadelphia, Pa. ++ 100 00 


Aug.17. Cambridge, Mass., Third :prevclbecae 
Sunday-school 0.27 
29. query Mass. 
school . +s 10.00 
“RicHarD. co ‘Houmpureys, Treas. 
Books Wanted. 


“The Social Hymn and Tune Book for 
the Church and Home” is now out of print. 
The Toledo church wishes to secure fifty 
copies from any church that may have sec- 


ond-hand copies. Address Rev. A. W. 
Rihbany, Toledo, Ohio. 
Misfit Texts. 
It began with my first sermon. My chum 


in the Connecticut seminary had invited me 
to go out alone and preach ‘to his pulpit my 
first sermon. I accepted the invitation, 
though with fear and trembling. But what 
was the text employed in all innocence for 
this first trembling pulpit appearance ?~- “For 
God hath not ‘given! us the spirit of fear, but 
of power and of love and of a sound mind.” 

At the close of my middie year I appeared 
in a pastorless Massachusetts church, hoping 
I might supply its pulpit for the summer, and 
this was my laconic text, ‘“‘One thing thou 
lackest.” 

“To be sure,’’ said a listener, as I came 
down from the pulpit after the service; ‘“‘and 
possibly you can supply that lack for us this 
summer.” I did. And, when August came, 
I was given a two weeks’ vacation, during 
which the church was to decide whether or 
not to extend me a call. ‘‘He that is not for 
me is against me,” was my parting text. 
“How ‘can we vote against you after that 
text?” said a friend to me after service. 
And, fortunately for me, only one or two 
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dared to run athwart the text’s implied 
appeal. 

A few years ago I was invited to preach ina 
pastorless church not far from Boston, and 
unthinkingly chose a text for my evening 
sermon which occasioned the following con- 
versation :— 

“How did you like the sermon to-night?” 
said one deacon to another as they walked 
down the aisle after service. 

“Oh, very well, the sermon was goad 
enough; but wasn’t its text a little too previ- 
ous? ‘Ye have not chosen me, but I have 
chosen ‘you.’”’ 

Two years later I preached in a church 
still nearer Boston, which had already un- 
successfully extended a number of calls; and 
this was the text used harmlessly in my own 
pulpit the previous Sunday, from which I 
intended to preach, ‘‘Art thou he that 
should come, or do we look for another?” 
Fortunately I saw the point in time. 
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Once more, and my experiences in this 
line are brought down to date. I came 
within an—but let me not use such an un- 
ministerial expression—I very nearly used 
this text as my first candidating sermon 
in the pulpit which I now occupy. It was 
the text of one of the two sermons which I 
brought with me for Sunday morning use. 

“T am sure that, when I come to you, I 
shall come in the fulness of the blessing of 
the gospel of Christ.” A very good text; 
but I was by no means sure that they would 
want me to come to them at all, and it would 
be just as well not to try to hasten matters 
in following apostolic precedent. 

If any of my brethren have had similar 
undesigned misincidences—if I may coin a 
word—in the use of texts, I should like for one 
to hear of them and enjoy their confusion 
as several congregations have no doubt en- 
joyed mine.—George W. Judson, in the Con- 
gregationalist. 


ROM the artistic standpoint, the Chickering Piano occupies the proudest 
E sition of all pianos in the world. @BECAUSE of its artistic merit 
it superseded all others years before any of the American pianos now 


manufactured were established. 


BECAUSE it is the only American piano 


of its time now living, and BECAUSE it stands to-day the recognized rep- 
resentative of the highest development in artistic and scientific piano-building. 
@Its position was not gained and is not maintained by purchased influence. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 815 Tremont St., 


Established 1823 


BOSTON 
Catalogue upon request 
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Pleasantries. 


The man who said ‘‘tot and jittle’’ blush- 
ingly corrected himself to ‘“‘tit and jottle.” 


An Irish editor, reviewing a new_school- 
book, says, ‘The work is chock-full of omis- 
sions.” + 


A minister said to his congregation, 
“Brethren, the muddy pool of politics was 
the rock on which I split.” 


An orator is credited with a peroration in 
which he spoke of ‘‘all ranks, from the queen 
sitting on her throne to the cottager sitting 
on his cottage.” 


A clergyman musing on our common mor- 
tality gave vent to his feelings in the re- 
markable apothegm, ‘‘We’re here away and 
to-day to-morrow.” 


It was but the change of a single letter 
which spoilt the eloquence of a preacher who, 
in place of ‘‘Bow not thy knee to an idol,” 
said, ‘‘ Bow not thine eye to a needle.” 


“Pat, you must be an early riser?” ‘‘In- 
dade, an’ Oi am, sor. Faith, an’ I roise that 
early that, ef I’d go to bed a little later, Td 
mate meself gettin’ up in the mornin.” 


“My client acted boldly,’’ said the coun- 
sellor. ‘‘He saw the storm brewing in the 
distance, but he was not dismayed. He 
took the bull by the horns, and had him in- 
dicted for perjury.” 


A disciple of Coke, in Charleston, S.C., 
when asked by a “brudder’’ to explain the 
Latin terms de facto and de jure replied, 
“Dey means dat you must prove de facts 
to de satisfaction ob de jury.” 


A Hindu journalist, commenting on a 
political disturbance: ‘“‘We cannot from a 
distance realize the intensity of the crisis, 
but it is a certain thing that many crowned 
heads must be trembling in their shoes.’ 


A Scotch advocate, limping down High 
Street in Edinboro, overheard a lady. say 
to her companion, ‘‘That is Mr. C., the 
lame lawyer,”’ Turning round, he replied, 
‘“‘No, madam, I am a lame man, but not a 
lame lawyer.” 


An American orator at a dinner in London: 
“Let the Russian bear put his paw upon the 
fair land of Australia, and the British lion, 
the American eagle, and the Australian kan- 
garoo will rise up as one man and drive him 
ignominiously to his lair.’ 


An old negro woman, whose needs were 
supplied by friends, never failed to express her 
gratitude in original language: ‘“You_ is 
powerful good to a pore ole ’oman like me, 
wid one foot in de grabe an’ de oder a cryin’ 
out, ‘Lawd, how long, how long ?’”’ 


Enthusiasm.—‘“I_ sutn’y does hate to 


hyur words mispernounced,” said Uncle 
Jasper. ‘‘Whose bin a mispernouncin’?” 
asked his wife. ‘Jenkins Walker. He 


wus talkin’ ’bout de convention, an’ said 
enthusenasm twice ’stead of enthusalasm.” 


No one could imagine what a speaker 
meant when he said, ‘Biddy, diddy,’ and 
then stopped, and after a moment of con- 
fusion said, ‘‘ Diddy, biddy,’’ and then, with 
scarlet face and coldly perspiring brow, 
gasped out, “Diddy, hiddy, biddy doo.” 
Then he had to sit down and rest a while 
before he could say, ‘‘ Did he bid adieu?’ 
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| BIGELOW 
KENNARDs@ 


GOLDSMITHS 
SILVERSMITHS 
& IMPORTERS 


Designers and Makers of 
fine Hall and Mantel Clocks. 


Bronzes from the foundries of 
Barbedienne, Colin 8 others. 
Makers of Electric ¥ Gas 
Lighting Fixtures 
Experts in Indirect ¥ 
Subdued Lighting Effects 


Washington St, cor. West, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1906 ...... ccccccsccccecees $40,702,691.55 
LIABILITIES... »... GD" gaboos7a0s 
$4,102,420.60 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No. 87 
Milk Street. ; 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D. F. APPEL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW.YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works 3 0 Keadal Greet Miss, 
OOK- 


Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 


ALL SIZES 


SPENCERIAN 


ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 
FOL NEARLY FIFTY YEARS c 


Samples and Prices to Schools at Special Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CoO, 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
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wRRUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
. Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
-RENOVATING WORKS 
- Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 oxford 
Educational. 


THE HOLTON-ARMS 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


2125 S STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Finely equipped new building. Six resident pupils— 
quiet, healthful, studious life, leading to college or not as 
may be desired: a : 
JESSIE MOON HOLTON 
CAROLYN HOUGH ARMS 

; e Daughters of the late 
well-known educator, 
The Misses Allen vell-inown educator, 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 
Home for Schoolgirls and Special Students — 


115 Beacon Street, Boston. 
POR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL &. 


Beautifully situated in the heart of the ‘‘college coun- 
try.” Well known for its pleasant atmosphere and high 
grade of scholarship. Outdoor and winter sports. For 
catalogue, address 

CAROLINE R. CLARK, A.M., Principar. 


Principals: 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 
Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 

schools in New England. Limited to thirty 

girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 

The marked feature of the school is its individ- 

nal care of pupils physically and intellectually. 

The girls are given .an outdoor life, a college 

preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 

and the absence of raw east winds makes it 

desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 

throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 

with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
| and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDufiie, A.B. 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


BOSTON 2icscer; Serrannis Rescee= PRD. 


Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard 
University. 


For students of the practice of charitable and other social 
work, and workers, paid or voluntary. 

Course of one academic year begins October 2. 

For circulars address 9 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H, 


A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes of 
moderate means. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


Springfield 
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ARPETS 


_ AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


